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WORDSWORTH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


DurinG the greater portion of the eighteenth century, the 
spring of English poetry yielded but a scanty supply. A respect- 
ably filled list might be produced, of names, all of which were more 
or less celebrated. But some of the best poets of that period 
wrote very little; and there were others who, if they put forth 
their claims in the present day, would either be assigned a low 
place on the roll, or be excluded altogether; such as Dyer with 
his ‘‘ Fleece,’’ to whom, notwithstanding, Wordsworth has in- 
scribed a complimentary sonnet ; and Grainger, with his ‘‘ Sugar 
Cane.’’ From the days of Pope and his minor contemporaries, to 
those vf Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, the most conspicuous 
names are, Thomson, a genuine bard; tasteful and fastidious 
Gray ; elegant Shenstone ; fiery Collins ; 

**Til-fated Savage, at whose birth was given 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heaven ;” 


coarse, clever Churchill ; Chatterton, ‘‘ the sleepless soul that 
perished in his pride ;’” Mark Akenside, the author of the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Imagination ;’’ Young, of the ‘“‘ Night Thoughts ;’’ with 
poet-critics, and collectors, one or two of whom displayed true 
feeling and taste; Bishop Percy, and Warton, to whom we may 
add Dr. Johnson. Hannah More and Mrs. Barbauld belong, like 
Crabbe, to the past century and the present. 

The French revolution seemed like the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great deep. High over the flood floated the ark of 
imagination’; and when the waters abated, a host came forth, who, 
like the sons of Noah, parcelled out the earth amongst them. 
Wordsworth chose for his domain the Human Heart; Southey 
went hither and thither, now in Spain, now in South America, or 
in the Arabian Desert, or deep in ‘‘ Domdaniel caverns ;’’ Cole- 
ridge, with his ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner,” soared into a new region ; 
Rogers and Byron selected classic ground ; Scott, attended by the 
‘‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’’ made his native hills, and lakes, and border 
land, to ring with the echo of the bugle blast, and the clash of 
arms ; Campbell fled across the Atlantic, and by the banks of the 
Susquehanna painted ‘‘ the stoic of the woods, a man without a 
tear ;’’ and Moore hovered over 


“ That delightful province of the sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon,” 


which he has lit up with the glories of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” Then 
came a troop of children and disciples worthy of their sires and 
masters. Deep-sounding and mysterious Shelley; graceful, though 
feeble Keats; James Montgomery, who, whether he leads us to 
the “ World before the Flood,’”’ to the “Pelican Island,’”’ to the 
tropics, or to Greenland, has displayed no mean genius in a won- 
derful age; his brother and fellow minister, Bernard Barton ; 
Wilson, and Bowles, and Milman, and Croly; Pringle, who roused 
the lion in his lair, and shouted ‘‘ Afar in the Desert; ’”? Hood, 
whose laughter has made us forget that he can move to tears; 
Leigh Hunt, who, if he had lived in another age, might have been 
hailed as a star of more than ordinary magnitude ; with Tennant, 
who sang of “ Anster Fair and Bonnie Maggy Lauder ;” Bloom- 
field and Kirke White, Cunningham and Kennedy, Atherstone and 
VOL. I. 


Pollok, and Robert Montgomery—with others, who shrink from 
arrogating the name of poet, though they have produced poetry 
that need not hide its head. Of the lady poets, Joanna Baillie 
and Mrs. Hemans may be taken as the representatives. 

But now Byron is dead, and Scott is dead, and Coleridge is 
dead; grey hairs, like a crown of glory, encircle the head of the 
old man of the mountains ; Southey has made his literary will, and 
is acting as his own executor—the sons of Anak are departing from 
the earth, and soon there will be scarcely one left of the remnant 
of the giants. We are fallen on evil times! cry the palled critics 
—“‘the star of the engineer must be on the decline, before that of 
the poet can culminate again.” Doleful indeed it would be if the 
literary world remained as it once was, when critics and readers 
moved together like a united phalanx, and when the casual readers 
were regarded as a mixed multitude that followed the camp, of 
whom little heed was taken. Now, inclosing the old literary 
world, there is an outer circle increasing daily in depth and breadth, 
a vast accession to the ranks of readers, to whom Wordsworth, 
and Scott, and Southey, and Coleridge, and all the host of them, 
are almost as new as when their productions first appeared. In 
fact, the master-minds of English literature, from Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, down to Scott and Wordsworth, are ‘‘ renewing their 
youth ;”’ and living again in the hearts of the British people, and 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. We can therefore afford 
to rest awhile, even though no great man should speedily appear 
among us—for we have ample store of immortal thought, where- 
withal to feed and fill the public mind for a generation yet to come. 

If we use the word “ popularity”’ in an extended sense, not as 
implying merely great sale of productions and great praise of 
critics, but as signifying one whose character and genius have 
provoked great discussion, and whose name has been much in 
the public mouth, then Wordsworth has been as popular as any of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. It was all but a moral 
and physical impossibility that he should have made as much 
noise as Byron or Scott. He was in advance of his time; 
and that time was a period of tremendous conflict. When the 
thunder of the cannon deciding the fate of nations was almost 
heard in our island, could we be expected to pay attention to—or 
at least to understand—a man who lay down in the grass and 
listened to the ‘‘ wandering voice’ of the cuckoo, who sympathised 
with the ecstatic delight of an idiot boy, or drew a profound 
thought from the braying ofan ass? Campbell struck the true chord, 
when he summoned “ the spirits of our fathers ’”’ from the deep, 
and “‘ far flashed the red artillery ;’’ Scott touched a responsive 
strain when he sang of Marmion and the fatal fight of Flodden ; 
Byron found an audience when he poured out his burning 
thoughts, for his heart was a volcano, and the sound of it was like 
the echo of a battle-field. And in like manner, other poets of the 
day, who appealed to whatever most strongly occupied or agitated 
| classes of men, were honoured and applauded in proportion to 
their success in touching the prevalent feeling. But Wordsworth 
speaks to the inner man; he is the great Quierist of poetry: he 
rouses no turbulent or unholy emotions; he does not make the 
feelings of his hearers oscillate between vice and madness ; under 





his touch the meanest weed that grows becomes a portion of the 
a 
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universe ; he is the high-priest of Home, blessing alike our basket 
and our store. He tells us himself, 
“ The-moving accident is not my trade, 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 

*Tis my delight alone in summer shade 

To pipe a simple song to thinking hearts.” 
Yet he, too, can write an inspiring strain ; some of his sonnets are 
amongst the noblest things in the language; and when he tells a 
legend of war and of the olden time, he converts it into a strain of 
purest chivalry—moving, like his own ‘ White Doe of Rylstone,”’ 
most gracefully amongst the ruins of the past. 

Wordsworth, we have said, has been as popular as any of his 
contemporaries. He was in advance of his time, and could not 
but expect to be misunderstood, and, being misunderstood, to be 
misrepresented. Yet the power of his genius has kept him ever 
before the public, in spite of misunderstandings and misrepresen- 
tations. The many, indeed, stood back, and asked what the 
man was muttering; and some, who said they understood his 
language, expounded it to the multitude, and pronounced it 
gibberish. But there were a few who knew that Wordsworth’s 
meaning lay in the echo of his words; and even in that time of 
noise and strife they waited in silence till they heard it. That 
number is increasing; and if it be a fact that a considerable bulk 
of readers are now enjoying Wordsworth’s poetry, it is a sure 
proof of our social progress. It shows that the poetry of the bugle 
and the drum does not occupy our attention to the exclusion of the 
music of nature; that our social and household affections are 
becoming more quick and powerful; and that more largely than 
ever we sympathise with the common joys, and wants, and woes of 
humanity. We do not doubt but that this is, to a considerable 
extent, the case ; and Wordsworth’s fame may, therefore, be likened 
to the evening star, rising with an ethereal lustre as his day of 
human life is descending into the darkness of the grave. 

Wordsworth, though avowedly looking forward to a better time, 
and professedly content to be a present martyr, has yet shown 
himself a poet and a man, by the manner in which he has fe/¢ the 
ridicule heaped upon him. Thus, on the publication of Peter 
Bell—a story presenting, as other portions of Wordsworth’s 
poetry does, many points for stupid ridicule, but which is full of 
a homely, eloquent wisdom—there followed a shout of derision ; 
and, in imitation of Milton, he writes a sonnet, ‘‘ on the detraction 
which followed a certain poem,” in which—though far indeed 
from displaying anything of the mingled spite, hatred, and wrath 
of Byron,—he yet shows how he was touched. ‘‘ Some,’ he 
says, 

* Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a harpy brood, 
On bard and hero clamorously fell. 
Heed not, wild rover once through heath and glen, 
Who mad’st at length the better life thy choice, 
Heed not such onset! nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 
Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice 
In the just tribute of thy poet's pen !” 

An instance of his yielding to the power of ridicule may be 
given. He heard an incident respecting a blind boy, who, on the 
banks of Loch Leven, had ventured out on the water in a very 
frail boat, and was brought back by a pursuing crew of fishermen, 
after much anxiety on the part of his mother and neighbours. 
This he turns into a tale—‘‘ The Blind Highland Boy.” The 
** Edinburgh Review” screeched with laughter at the mention of 
the boat,— 

“A Hovsrnotp Tvs, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes !” 

** This,” the Review exclaimed, “ it will be admitted, is carrying 

the matter as far as it will go; nor is there anything—down to the 





wiping of shoes, or the evisceration of chickens,—which may not 
be introduced into poetry, if this is tolerated.”’ The story was 
afterwards retouched and altered; a ‘‘ turtle-shell’’ was sub- 
stituted for the ‘‘ Household Tub ;” a roundabout explanation is 
given of how the large shell came to the neighbourhood ; the blind 
boy is represented to have heard a story we can scarcely suppose 
him to have heard ; this story ‘ flashed upon his mind,” he steals 
the shell from the house of a neighbour, and sets sail in it. Thus 
a very simple and interesting ‘‘ tale of a tub” was turned into a 
mere conceit. 

Measuring the poets of our time by that trying test, the depth 
and the duration of their influence over the minds and hearts of 
men, Wordsworth stands out the greatest of them all. Others 
have written more immediately for the present; and in the pre- 
sent have some of them found an exceeding great reward. He 
has written for the future ; and in the future must his treasure lie. 
For poetry is the shadow of man, and moves with him as he moves. 
The roving barbarian and the venturesome ‘“‘ sea-king,’’ were fired 
by a tale of slaughter and of blood ; the bard threw the sunshine 
of his genius over murder, rapine, and suffering, and cruelty and 
vulgarity became radiant as with glory. Half-civilised nations 
delight in seeing the past held up to them through the haze of 
imagination ; and those who are still farther advanced, whose 
blood flows sluggishly in the tame routine of city life, and under 
the orderly rules of civilisation, like to have their quiescence 
stirred by tumultuous emotions. But a still farther advance is 
made, when we come to such poetry as that of Wordsworth— 
poetry which sanctifies the commonest actions of the commonest 
life—which gives us a vivid interest in our own humanity—makes 
the hum of the bee, the prattle of a child, laughter and tears, even 
the very stupidities of ignorance, full of a holy and divine wisdom— 
linking the visible and invisible worlds, and revealing to man 
glimpses of his marvellous destiny. All poetry does this in a 
degree ; the noblest poets have set this, more or less, before them, 
as the great aim of their high calling. But Wordsworth has set 
himself to it as the exclusive business of his life, and pursued his 
object with a lofty spirit and an untiring faith; and whatever 
difference there may be respecting his diction, or his style, or his 
invention, (mere verbal criticism!) none who have read what he 
has written will doubt that he has built for himself an enduring 
monument in the noblest faculties and feelings of the HUMAN 
HEART. 

Wordsworth has scarcely anything of what is called dramatic 
power. He cannot construct an intricate plot, nor make his 
characters breathe and think aloud in our presence, through all 
the mazes of love, joy, hope, jealousy, hatred, wrath, and despair. 
He has but little versatility ; his human beings have no great 
variety, and we can;frequently trace the same individual called 
upon to perform service in different parts. Though an exquisite 
painter, his lights and shadows are oftentimes too delicate for the 
great body of readers. At his command, the heath does not 
bristle up armed men, as if it had been sown with dragons’ teeth. 
He can lift a banner, and stir ‘‘ the towers of St. Cuthbert ’’ with 
the shout of a warlike multitude: yet his voice is not for war, 
but peace :— 

“ Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls: 
* Quell the Scot !’ exclaims the lance ; 
* Bear me to the heart of France!’ 
Is the longing of the shield; 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field ! 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory! 
Happy day and mighty hour, 
When our Shepherd, in his power, 
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Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like aglory from afar, 

First shall head the Flock of War! 


Alas! the fervent Harper did not know 

That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more ; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 

* The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore.” 


Where, then, lies the power of Wordsworth? He, like other 
poets, communes with heaven, but he does not call upon the sons 
of God to come down, and behold the daughters of men, that 
they are fair. All nature is to him a living thing, and the elements 
have tongues ; but he does not people “ the heaven around, the 
earth below,’’ with 

“thick shapes of human death 
All horrible, and wrought by human hands.” 


Rather does he come “to the mountain of God, even to Horeb ;” 
to him the bush burns with fire, yet is it not consumed ; a voice 
is ever ringing in his ears: ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place on which thou standest is holy ground.” 

The tender simplicity, and the charming grace, which charac- 
terise Wordsworth’s mind, are exhibited chiefly in his minor 
poems. But the large poem of the “‘ Excursion ”’ is his standard 
production, in the preface to which he thus tells what has been 
the great object of his poetic life, and in which, though far from 
accomplishing his lofty purposes, he has succeeded more than any 
other :— 

“ On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight, 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed ; 
And I am conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the Mind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state.— 
To these emotions, whencesoe’er they come, 
Whether from breath of outward circumstance, 
Or from the soul—an impulse to herself, 
I would give utterance in numerous verse. 
Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love and Hope, 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength, and intellectual Power; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 
Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that intelligence which governs all— 
I sing—‘ fit audience let me find, though few ! 





The “ Excursion” was published as a portion of a larger poem 
planned by Wordsworth, called the ‘‘ Recluse.’’ The ‘ Excur- 
sion ’’ contains only four acting characters, three of them the 
counterparts of each other: its great deficiency of dramatic 
interest will probably ever prevent the poem from being generally 
read continuously, One of the characters is the author himself, 


who meets by appointment a grey-haired Wanderer; one who 
in his youth had been a pedler, travelling over hill and dale, and 
by the sale of his merchandise had acquired a sufficiency in his 
old age, to enable him to wander for his pleasure as he had done 
for his profit. The Wanderer is the opposite of ‘‘ Peter Bell.” 
That notable rover had wandered over the country with a sluggish 
heart, and stupid head. 
“ Nature ne’er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 

In vain, through every changeful year, 

Did Nature lead him as before ; , 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.’ 


But the Wanderer had ranged the earth with an observant eye ; 
he was a self-taught philosopher; one of 


* the poets that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


In him was the ‘child father of the man:” for in his youth 
he had been a herd on Scottish hills, where he received the 
impressions that shaped his future life :— 


“on the tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He look’d— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch'd, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life, 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired, 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love!” 


The author meets this worthy man in a grove which was 
tenanted by a deserted and ruined cottage— _ 


* four naked walls 
That stared upon each other!” 


Out of the ruins of this cottage is constructed a most exquisite 
and affecting story. It had been inhabited by a happy couple. 
The husband, a quiet, humble man, who divided his time between 
his loom, and his little garden; the wife, whom the poet calls 
Margaret, 

‘* was a woman ofa steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 


Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts.” 


The ‘‘famine seasons’’ of forty years ago struck down the 
comforts of the family, and the weaver was “smitten with perilous 
fever.’’ When he recovered, he found himself so far back in the 
world as apparently not to be able to be the man he once was. 
Life became a purposeless thing— 

“ One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 

And with a cruel tongue: at other times 

He tossed them with a false, unnatural joy: 

And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 





Of the poor innocent children.” 
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The man deserts his family, and goes off as a soldier. The 
affliction crushed, but did not extinguish, Margaret. Year after 
year, the Wanderer passed, and marked the gradual change creep- 
ing over the person and cottage of the poor woman—the picture 
of slow wasting decay, and of the workings of a consuming grief, 
is painfully true to nature. At first, her house merely showed 
‘* a sleepy hand of negligence ’’— 

“ Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings.” 

This child died ; another boy was sent out to a farmer; but 

Margaret, left alone, clung to her decaying habitation :— 
** She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence ;” 


and after some weary years were spent, she died—“ last human 
tenant of these ruined walls.” Poor Margaret! one weeps over 
her, as if she had been a dear and familiar friend. 

The Wanderer and the author now start off on a visit to the 
Solitary, a strange man. He had been a military chaplain; had 
married an affectionate woman, ‘‘not sparingly endowed with 
worldly wealth ;’’ had lived happy with her in retirement for 
some years; when suddenly death entered his household, and 
carried off his two children and their mother. From the apathy 
of grief he was roused by a great event :-— 


“ To the wide world’s astonishment, appeared 
The glorious opening, the unlook’d-for dawn, 
That promised everlasting joy to France!" 


He became an enthusiast in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty :— 
“ That righteous cause of freedom did, we know, 
Combine, for one hostility, as friends, 
Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
From regions opposite as heaven and hell. 
One courage seemed to animate them all: 
And, from the dazzling conquests daily gained 
By their united efforts, there arose 
A proud and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 
And its discernment.” 


The Solitary, disappointed in his great expectations, was upset 
by the recoil; he lost the balance of his moral character ; became 
a bad man and a sneering sceptic. After various wanderings, he 
fixed his home amongst the hills, and lived in a misanthropic 
seclusion. 

The visit to the Solitary introduces some noble descriptions of 
mountain scenery, interposed throughout the long debate between 
the Warderer’s warm-hearted faith and the cold scepticism 
of the Solitary—a scepticism engrafted on a nature originally kind 
and genial. The Wanderer has great hope in the progress of 
Man : 

* Thave seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smvoth-lipped shell ; 
Towhich, in silence hushed, his verysoul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences ! whereby 
To his belief, the Monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the Universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; | 
And central peace, subsisiing at the heart 
Of endless agitation,” 





The three companions descend from the mountains; and they 
gain the company of a mountain Pastor, who takes up the argu- 
ment against the Solitary on new ground. Standing in ‘ the 
churchyard among the mountains,” the history of a secluded and 
rural population is read; and out of such scanty materials, a 
variety of sketches are given, exhibiting ‘‘the universal forms of 
human nature.”’ 

* T love to hear that eloquent old man 
Pour forth his meditations, and descant 
On human life, from infancy to age. 
How pure his spirit ! in what vivid hues 
His mind gives back the various hues of things, 
Caught in their fairest, happiest attitude! 
While he is speaking, I have power to see 
Even as he sees ; but when his voice hath ceased, 
Then, with a sigh, I sometimes feel, as now, 
That combinations so serene and bright, 
Like those reflected in yon quiet pool, 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 
To great and small disturbances exposed.” 


The “ Excursion” is concluded by a visit to the Parsonage, 
and an evening visit to the lake; with disquisitions on the past 
state and future prospects of England, and an eloquent appeal to 
the State on behalf of the education of the people. 





THE DAGUEROTYPE. 

Tue triumphs of chemistry are continually disclosing new 
wonders in the structure of the vast universe, and as each fresh 
step is made in the path of knowledge—as another fact is 
obtained—we behold the works of the Creator with increasing 
admiration. As the veil is lifted higher from the system of 
nature, we regard with greater reverence the Infinite Wisdom 
which planned that wonderful fabric. 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to a discovery 
recently made by M. Daguerre, the well-known artist of the 
Diorama. His attention has naturally been much directed to 
the nature and effects of light, and the course of his experiments 
has revealed to him an agent by which the reflections of a camera 
obscura may be fixed; by means of which Nature becomes her 
own delineator. The operation is extremely simple: the reflec- 
tion is thrown on a sheet of copper, properly prepared, and in a 
few minutes, from eight to ten, according to the intensity of the 
light, a perfect representation of the objects reflected is obtained. 
The appearance somewhat resembles a drawing in bistre or sepia, 
but when it is examined with a magnifying-glass, the observer is 
astonished at beholding every minute fold in the garments of the 
figures displayed with the utmost accuracy; the stones in the 
street may be counted ; the moisture left on the pavement by the 
rain, the signs on the shops, can be distinguished. 

This astonishing invention is, however, attended with some 
inconveniences ; the colours are not uniformly affected; green 
tints are not fixed with the same rapidity as red, and the conse- 
quence is, that when these tints occur together, it is impossible to 
procure a perfect representation ; the parts of the picture will not 
possess an equal intensity of light and shade, and the design will 
consequently be deficient in the harmony of nature. Another 
imperfection is the difficulty of representing objects in motion; 
as, for instance, trees agitated by the wind. A number of impres- 
sions of moving objects will be begun, but none can be completed 
in the time sufficient to fix stationary ones. In one of the views 
taken by the Daguerotype, representing part of the Boulevards, 
a coach on the stand was included, but one of the horses happen- 
ing to move during the operation, the animal appears without his 
head. M. Daguerre has succeeded in obtaining an image of the 
moon, but it appears with a train of light somewhat similar to 
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the tail of a comet ; this is attributed to the motion of that body 
during the period necessary to complete the figure. The more 
intense the light, the greater the rapidity of the operation; and 
an image obtained by the comparatively feeble light of the moon 
requires a much longer period to perfect it than one effected by 
the light of day. 

On the 7th ult., M. Arago made a verbal report on this dis- 
covery to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to the published 
accounts of which we are indebted for our information on this 
very interesting subject. It appears that the attempt to fix the 
representations of the camera is not new. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and other scientific men, made, some years ago, many experiments 
with this object in view; they even operated with some success 
on nitrate of silver, which was found to be the substance most 
sensibly affected by light, but they could not succeed in perma- 
nently fixing the impression. M. Daguerre acknowledges that 
the first idea of his process was given to him fifteen years ago by 
M. Nieps, of Chalons-sur-Sadéne, but in so imperfect a state, that 
it has cost him long and persevering labour to bring it to its 
present comparative perfection. 

All the uses to which the Daguerotype may be applied, in the 
furtherance of art and science, can scarcely yet be ascertained, 
but several are already obvious. Many interesting experiments 
on the nature and properties of light have already been made, 
and some unexpected results obtained. Its use to the traveller 
who desires to procure faithful pictures of the works of art or 
nature is evident ; and it will prove especially serviceable to him 
in the countries of the tropics, where it is to be expected that 
one or two minutes will suffice to produce the result, for which 
eight or ten minutes are required at Paris. 

To the artist it will prove the most useful auxiliary in the study 
of chiaro oscuro. The beautiful manner in which the surface of 
different objects is distinguished, will probably lead to great 
improvements in art. The representations of the same statue in 
marble and plaster of Paris are recognised instantly, although the 
light and shade on each are precisely the same. 

The objects represented by the solar microscope are indelibly 
fixed by this instrument, affording the student of natural history 
an opportunity of examining at his leisure, objects hitherto beheld 
but for a few minutes at a time. Every day some fresh advan- 
tage gained by this astonishing invention, will be made manifest : 
it is yet in its infancy, but we shall watch its progress, and at 
some future day we hope to lay before our readers further details 
of the results produced by its agency. 





TRANSLATION OF AN EXTEMPORE ARAB SONG. 


Ou, she was beauty’s self, and shone in matchless symmetry. 
When shall I hear news of her? how support her absence and her 
loss? My hopes are but as the fantastic dreams of night: yet 
with this hopelessness my love does but increase, even as a star 
shines the brightest in the blackest night. Oh! Mabrookah! thy 
head sinks too with sorrow at losing him whose thoughts are still 
of thee—but as the desert bird drops and smooths its wing, but to 
display the richness of its plumage, so will thy silent grief but 
cause thee to appear with increased charms! Vain and cruel delu- 
sion! At the moment of the possession of earthly happiness to 
doom us to melancholy despair, was as if the traveller should draw 
to the brink of the well, and then see the wished-for draught 
snatched from his thirsty lips. 

What she looks upon becomes graceful, enchanted by her loveli- 
ness. Oh! she is beauty’s self—my polar star of life—Appendix 
to Denham and Clapperton’s Travels. 





BALTHAZAR COZZA. 


Tax condition of Europe in the latter part of the 14th century 
was lamentable, and the nations resounded from end to end with 
wars and rumours of wars. The countries were harassed by bands 
of ‘*free companions,” men of war from their youth upwards, who, 
when not in the service of any sovereign, did not hold themselves 
disgraced by warring upon their own account ; by whom the 
pillage of a towa was held an honourable achievement, and who 
acknowledged no lord but their own chief, no law but their sword. 
Such was the celebrated Geoffry Téte-Noire in France; such, save 
that he carried on his depredations by sea, instead of on shore, was 
the hero of our tale. 

Born of a noble, but impoverished family, Balthazar Cozza early 
sought to restore its fortunes by maritime adventure. His talents 
seemed particularly fitted for command; and but a short time from 
his first setting his foot on board a galley, Balthazar was acknow- 
ledged asaleader. He was daring and successful, and was feared ; 
he grew rich, and he was respected. 

Such was the man who was chosen by the Anjevine party to 
proceed on an embassy to Louis of Anjou, king of Sicily, to 
beseech him to hasten to the rescue of his kingdom. Balthazar 
lost no time in preparing his galleys, adorning them with every 
ornament, and supplying them with every luxury fitted to support 
and grace the dignity of his office. His mainsail was of purple, 
and embroidered with the arms of Naples,’ beneath which was 
placed the scutcheon of the Cozzas. A few days saw his two gallant 
vessels proudly approach the shores of Provence, giving notice 
from afar of their coming, by the glitter of their purple sails, 
the fluttering of their gala banners, and the dash of their hundred 
oars, falling in regular cadence with the chant of the mariners. 
His mission was successful. Louis, without loss of time, made 
ready an armament to carry succour to his partisans. 

This voyage was an epoch in the life of Cozza. He had hitherto 
lived almost without an aim. He had warred and taken spoil ; he 
had enjoyed riches, the fruit of his labours ; but where was this 
erratic life to lead? Was there no nobler ambition than the thirst 
for gold? He now became familiar with the courts of kings, he 
saw the splendour of the Sovereign Pontiff, and his breast was 
filled with the thirst of power. To will and to do had hitherto 
been the same with the adventurous corsair, and the ambitious 
man cast his eyes around him to discover by what path he might 
best achieve his object. To subdue an island of the seas, and 
reign a monarch there, might be an easy task, but such a state 
could not sustain itself against more powerful neighbours, and to 
any other throne his way was barred; royal blood alone might 
aspire to any regal throne in Europe. But there was another 
throne more powerful than that of the kings of earth, to which 
the road was open. Why should he not aspire to the Papal 
Chair? The times were favourable for the attempt; the Church 
was rent by schisin, and already two Popes divided the patrimony 
of St. Peter; and if two, why should there not be three? ay, a 
third, who might give laws to his opp ts? Cl t, who had 
been raised up to oppose the violence of Urban, was now but 
thirty-six years of age. He owed his elevation to his talents ; why 
should Cozza fear success ? 

Before Louis of Anjou quitted Provence, Clement VII. 
bestowed his benediction on the galley which was to transport 
the king of Sicily to Naples, and Balthazar assisted at the cere- 
mony. How profound was the reverence of king, court, and 
people! how low they bowed beneath the outstretched finger of 
the pontiff, as he blessed them ! how all were humbled before his 
eye! Balthazar from that moment was resolved ; and from that 
moment all his energies were directed to the attainment of that 
triple crown, which he was determined should be his. 

And yet he knew there was one tender and devoted heart which 
would be broken by this resolve; a heart to which all ambitious 
thoughts were strangers; which knew but one delight—to love ; 
one glory—to be loved. Can Balthazar break that tie which now 
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had lasted almost a whole year? His resolution was irrevocable, 
and he would not have hesitated to sacrifice a mere woman, even 
had she been his wedded wife. But no divorce was necessary to 
restore his liberty ; Clotilda was not his wife, she was but his 
mistress—his slave. 

During one of his cruises in the Grecian Archipelago, he dis- 
embarked at Cerigo under pretext of commerce, and whilst there, 
he beheld a young girl, fair and beautiful as the goddess whose 
votaries, in ancient days, erected her fanein that voluptuous isle. 
He was young, handsome, and violent; he gained her love, and 
bore Clotilda far away from a tender mother, and a betrothed 
bridegroom. 

The poor Greek arrived at Naples, where she outshone, in her 
native grace and elegant attire, both the first among the Neapolitan 
ladies, and those Spanish dames who had come from Sicily, 
whither they had followed the House of Arragon.  Clotilda 
became celebrated ; there was no woman who did not envy her; 
none who believed that she herself was so deeply beloved. She 
had sacrificed all to the valiant pirate—all!—her mother, and her 
country ; she had forgotten all in the indulgence of one over- 
powering delight, the love of Balthazar. 

Could Cozza quit her? he who had, before her eyes, stabbed 
the friend of his boyhood, on the bare suspicion that he ventured 
to love her? He could. He went straight to Clotilda, without 
suffering the least trace of the emotions which had agitated him, 
but over which he had triumphed, to appear in his countenance. 
He would not debase himself by dissembling. 

** Clotilda,’’ said he, ‘‘ I come to request a great sacrifice.”’ ° 

‘* A sacrifice, Balthazar! Am I not altogether yours? Have 
you not a right to command me? Must I renounce this splendid 
life, whieh is but ill fitted for the poor daughter of the gardener 
of Cerigo? Do you need the numberless jewels which your love, 
more inventive than woman’s fancy, has bestowed on me? Take 
these necklaces of zechins and bezants with which you have en- 
circled my throat ; these bracelets whose value equals the revenue 
of a province, and whose sparkling brilliants would be worthy 
ornaments even in the crown of Clement.”’ 

‘*The crown of Clement! Do you know, Clotilda, what word 
you have spoken ?”’ 

‘*A very simple word. If I knew, Balthazar, anything more 
sacred or more beautiful than that crown, I would have named it, 
to show you at what rate I prize the presents you have heaped 
upon me.’’ 

** You are right, Clotilda; that crown, that triple crown, is 
splendid.’’ 

‘* Doubtless, Balthazar; but what connexion can there be 
between it and the sacrifice you expect from your slave?” 

** Clotilda, we must part.’’ 

‘¢ We must part! ’’ cried Clotilda, rising with precipitation and 
seizing the hand of Balthazar Cozza, who with a troubled counte- 
nance could scarcely look upon his slave. ‘‘ We must part! Oh 
never! You cannot wish it. You have some journey to perform, 
and you will leave me at Naples; then you will return to me ?”’ 

‘*Ajourney! Yes. I go to Bologna, but I shall not return.” 

** Ts it indeed so? You leave me for ever, Balthazar, for ever ? 
The example of kings has corrupted you. You should not 
imitate the conduct of men whom you despise. Ladislas repu- 
diated Constance of Clermont to make room for another; and 
you, the servant of Louis of Anjou, drive me away, to avoid 
owning me as your wife. Alas! you should rather imitate the 
king of Sicily and Naples in his tenderness for Yoland of Arragon, 
than the ungrateful and perfidious Ladislas.’’ 

‘*No more of this useless passion, and unnecessary reproach, 
We must separate; I have said it, and you well know no power 
can move me. Speak no more of the example of Ladislas. 
There is no resemblance between the cases ; Constance was his 
wife,—you are not mine, Clotilda.” 

‘* Barbarian, why did you not kill me when you forced me from 
my mother at Cerigo?”’ 





“* Listen, Clotilda ; I shall soon be twenty-five years old, and I 
am but an adventurer. This life without splendour, grandeur, or 
excitement, wearies me, and makes me miserable. Riches, and 
even thy love, no longer suffice for me. I need power anda great 
part in the world. The schism which prevails in the west offers 
me an opportunity of achieving my desire. I aspire to the throne 
of St. Peter ; that throneis still far above me, and I am not yetupon 
its lowest step ; but when once I have placed my foot there, I shall 
mount rapidly. To any one of those vain and debauched women 
whom we see around us, I might say, ‘'To-morrow I enter into 
the church, and you shall be my mistress,’ and all would answer, 
‘ Be you priest, doctor, bishop, cardinal, or Pope, I will be your mis- 
tress.’ But you, Clotilda, I know well; I love you very truly; I 
honour too much your greatness of soul, the nobility and chastity 
of your heart, to hold such language. Your lot is to lament and 
to quit me. Take one of my ships, load it with every thing of 
value belonging to you, and return to Cerigo. You are free!”’ 

Clotilda had fallen back upon her couch of cushions; she wept 
no more; she kept silence for a moment, and then, in a tone of 
voice in which sweetness was blended with and yet overcame 
pride, she replied : 

‘* You are the lord, and I your slave submit; I will obey you. 
I deserve this cruel punishment from Heaven for the weakness 
with which I have loved you, when I ought rather to have killed 
myself than to have fled with you. No, I shall not curse you, 
but I shall weep for you, for you will be even more miserable than 
I; Ishall pray to God for you, and however unlikely it may seem 
that a prelate, a prince of the church, or a pontiff, should stand 
in need of the aid of a poor woman, yet I shall be always with you 
when my assistance is wanting. I shall accept the gifts with 
which your tenderness has loaded me, but I shall not carry them 
to Cerigo,—for I can never return to that island, where shame 
would overwhelm me as I stepped upon the shore. As for you, 
take care lest your foot slip upon the dangerous steps which lead 
to the thrones of the popes of Rome and Avignon.” 

Clotilda threw herself upon her knees before Balthazar, and 
carried his hand to her lips and then to her forehead, in token of 
respect; then rising, she saluted him coldly: 

‘* Adieu,” she said; ‘* you will not see me again, until misfor- 
tune comes upon you.” 

Balthazar hesitated, and made one step towards her to take her 
hand, which she drew back with dignity. His resolution, shaken 
for a moment, was restored, and he departed. 


Il. CarpIna. 

Two days after Balthazar had taken leave of Clotilda, he 
mounted on horseback in the court of his palazzo, and departed 
for Bologna, attended by an old domestic. 

Before he left the house where he had passed so many happy 
hours, whilst yet the fever of ambition was but a vague desire, the 
future prince of the church longed for one last look upon the 
woman whose reproaches, when he sacrificed her to his selfish 
feelings, had been so gentle. He drew near the balcony, where 
Clotilda had been accustomed to appear whenever he went forth 
on a hunting party, or to the court ceremonies which had often 
taken place during the last month, since Louis II. of Sicily had 
taken possession of the throne. He forced his horse to caracole, 
and bade his servant sound the trumpet in token of adieu. All 
his servants were there, he was encircled by his friends, loud cries 
were uttered, a thousand good wishes were expressed, but no one 
appeared in the balcony. The thick curtain of tapestry was not 
raised. Cozza would have bartered all the warm wishes which 
were lost in the air around him, for one last look of Clotilda. 
She, shut up in her oratory, wept and prayed. It was in vain 
that Balthazar sought her behind the blinds, where love, stronger 
than reason, might perhaps have led her. He was obliged to 
depart without seeing her, without bearing her blessing with 
him. 

Clotilda had foretold misfortune, and he could not shake off a 
certain apprehension when he recalled the words she had spoken 
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in a sadly prophetic tone, announcing the cruel disgraces in store 
for him. Was it only deceived love, which had dictated those 
menaces to the unhappy Greek ? or was Clotilda really acquainted 
with the destiny she predicted to her lover, by one of those 
mysterious revelations which are sometimes permitted by Heaven? 

To escape these thoughts, and these disturbing doubts, Bal- 
thazar put his horse to his speed, and in a few minutes had 
cleared the environs of Naples. He then breathed more at ease, 
and slackening his pace, he waited until his servant, who was 
mounted on a mule, came up. 

The man who accompanied Balthazar was an old adventurer, 
whom Cozza had attached to himself from the first day he set foot 
on board a galley. He was devoted to his master, whom he served 
with a blind obedience, which permitted no remark which could 
imply a doubt of his zeal; for once he was discontented, and had 
already suffered his displeasure to appear so plainly as not to be 
misunderstood by Cozza. When he came up to his master, who 
was waiting for him at the top of a hill from whence he could 
command a view of the beautiful bay of Naples, he exclaimed, 
‘* At what a rate you ride, my noble lord! they will say you are 
running away.”’ 

‘«T shall ride more gently now, Gennaro; but I felt obliged to 
quit Naples quickly, lest love should have detained me.” 

‘* Well, was that so great an evil ?”’ 

‘* Love leads to nothing; the road to Bologna leads to honour, 
to glory.” 

‘‘ Honour! glory! glory, my lord, at Bologna? I cannot under- 
stand it. Has the sea reached Bologna during the thirty years I 
have been absent ?”’ 

“Know that I quit the world for a few short years. I shall 
then return, a reverend and learned doctor, and I hope—~”’ 

‘* Oh the devil! it is the church which tempts you—perhaps 
you hope to become a cardinal ?”’ 

‘And why not a cardinal, Gennaro? was not the Candiote 
Philargus, the poor beggar who was succoured by a friar-minor, 
afterwards the preceptor to the son of Galeas Visconti? Is he not 
now a cardinal ?”’ 

‘Yes; but a corsair 

“A corsair like myself is as worthy as the soldier whom Gre- 
gory has invested with the purple, and whom we have seen appear 
successively as a canonical doctor, captain, and lastly a professor 
at Montpellier.” 

“‘T have nothing to say against it; but for my own part, I 
would much rather make the sea tremble beneath my galleys; 
what do I say! I would rather sail in peace, on board the heaviest- 
laden merchant-man, than sit in the councils of a pope. You 
must admit that, in the midst of the diabolical schisms which 
distract the church, the position of a cardinal is very little to be 
envied ?”’ 

‘*So much the better; this perpetual inquietude, this war of 
stratagems and intrigues, this violent agitation, are what make the 
life of a cardinal so desirable in my eyes.” 

“Yes, but still many ugly events have occurred. I was at 
Genoa not many years ago, when Urban VI., the late Pope, 
returning from Nocera, where he had taken refuge, seized the 
bishops and cardinals and put them to the torture, and only 
because they wished to desert a man whose cruelty and violence 
had caused him to be deposed by the whole college: Five of 
these red hats were put to death for complaining of such treat- 
ment. And on the other hand, is it likely to go well with these 
popes themselves? the christian kings will desert them, and 
then—”’ 

“The pope will still remain, is it not so? well, the object is to 
be that pope—”’ 

‘* And you would be he, noble lord? It may be so. And why 
not?” added Gennaro, ironically: “ Saint Peter was a sailor too, and 
if a mere fisherman could become head of the church, why should 
not a corsair follow his example ?’’ 

The conversation, the tone of which began to be displeasing to 


” 





Balthazar, here ceased, and the same subject was not renewed. 
After some days’ journey, during which Balthazar studiously avoided 
pronouncing the name of Clotilda, although his thoughts often 
wandered towards the woman whom he had so cruelly abandoned, 
our two travellers arrived at Bologna. There Balthazar seriously 
applied himself to study. He had intelligence, determination, 
reputation, fortune ; the art to seduce and to persuade. Before 
two years had expired he took the degree of doctor in both civil 
and canon law, and already he saw himself drawing nearer to the 
papal throne. As he was setting out for Rome, some of his 
friends inquired whither he was going. ‘‘ To the pontificate,” 
was his reply. 

This was his constant aim, in which he was determined to 
succeed. Balthazar was as wily as he was courageous; he pre- 
sented himself before Boniface I[X., also a Neapolitan, and with 
whose family he was acquainted; this induced him to embrace 
the party of Boniface rather than that of Clement. He was soon 
admitted into the intimacy of his sovereign, who in reward of his 
devotion decorated him with the purple. 

In secret and in silence Clotilda had followed the footsteps of 
Balthazar. She had watched over him at Bologna, and now 
watched over him at Rome, ever ready to give that aid her fore- 
bodings told her would one day be required. 

On the day on which Balthazar received his investiture, the 
crowd which pressed around the gates of his holiness, awaiting the 
benediction of the new cardinal, opened a passage to a female, 
clothed in a foreign garb, and covered with a long: veil, who knelt 
devoutly, received the benediction, and as she rose exclaimed— 

‘* Your misfortunes have begun, Balthazar! God protect you.”’ 

Two persons only recognised that prophetic voice, which inter. 
rupted the pious silence of the bystanders with such ill-omened 
words, Balthazar calmly repressed the eager zeal of Gennaro; 
who was hastening to seize the offender; -he himself assisted 
Clotilda to rise, and as he did so whispered, 

‘*My guardian angel is very imprudent; 


does she not know 
that there are convents and dungeons in: Rome ?’’ 
Then in a paternal voice he added : 


‘Go, my child, I thank you. If God ‘calls us to martyrdom, 

we will bless his decrees. His will be done.’’ 
Ill. Porr. 

The new cardinal, deacon of Saint Eustatia, was sent by Boni- 
face, in quality of a legate, to Bologna. This town had‘striven to 
throw off the papal authority, but Cozza, by the energy with which 
he combated the anti-Roman faction, restored it to obedience ; 
and during the nine years in which he exercised the sovereignty 
under Boniface, and his successors Innocent VII. and Gregory 
XII., he maintained order. 

The schism still continued in all its violence. Gregory and 
Benedict XIII., each nominated by their respective parties, both 
refused to lay down the pontifical power, and to restore union by 
a joint election by the colleges of cardinals, at Rome and Avignon. 
The interference of kings was of no avail, and recourse was at 
last had to a council. 

On the 20th June, 1409, the fathers assembled at Pisa, elected 
Peter of Candia, the same beggar whom Galeas Visconti had 
made bishop of Milan, and Pope Innocent VII. a cardinal. 

Peter of Candia, who assumed the name of Alexander V., did 
not reign long; his pontificate lasted only ten months and eight 
days. Balthazar Cozza, who governed Alexander, kept him at 
Bologna ; he never quitted him, dictated all his acts, and in fact 
exercised all the power of the popedom, which he hoped soon to 
possess in his own person. 

Alexander had hardly closed his eyes before the cardinal of 
Saint Eustatia began to take his measures. He was desirous of 
being elected, and perhaps the moment ‘was a favourable one, 
since all the Roman cardinals were at Bologna, and he was 
governor of the city in which the conclave was about to be held. 

The opposition which he foresaw, was not easily to be over- 
come. With some electors he employed flattery, with others 
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persuasion, with others money and promises. But this was not 
all. There were still many obstinate ones to be subdued, and 
this he effected by fear. He surrounded the city, and hemmed in 
the house in which the conclave sat, with troops. Like the true 
corsair, which he yet was at heart, he would have caused one or 
two cardinals whose influence was adverse to him to be arrested, 
if he had not been able to win them over, or conquer them by 
fear. Probably old Gennaro had received secret instructions on 
this head, but it was unnecessary to put the expedient in practice. 
Much time was wasted in fruitless scrutinies. At length Balthazar 
prevailed upon his wearied colleagues to permit him to nominate 
the pope, they agreeing to ratify his choice. 

‘«* Whom will you name ?” demanded one of the cardinals, hostile 
to the deacon of St. Eustatia. 

‘You shall see. Bring me the cope of St. Peter.” 

It was brought. He descended from his seat, opened the sacred 
mantle, and having kissed it, stepped towards an old man who sat 
opposite to him as if to offer it to him ; then suddenly throwing 
the robe over his own head, he exclaimed ‘‘ Sono Papa,” Iam pope! 

And none dared to protest against it. 

Balthazar took the name of John XXIII. His first care was 
to provide for his coronation, all the particulars of which have 
been recorded by Monstrelet. Upon a scaffold which had been 
erected at an immense expense before the church of St. Peter, at 
Bologna, John XXIII. was crowned, seated in a throne of gold 
and velvet. 

Balthazar at length possessed the tiara he had so ardently de- 
sired! He was at the summit of good fortune; Gennaro saw him 
smile. He narrowly watched his master, whilst his countenance 
expressed his doubt of the solidity of the grandeur he beheld. He 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Oh, Pope! this is but the bubble on the wave’; 
a mockery of the church, a singular caprice of Heaven.” Cozza, 
throughout the long ceremony, often cast his eyes around the 
crowd. He evidently sought some person. Whom? Gennaro 
could guess. When his rapid and searching glance had assured 
him that in all that large square, amongst all the noble ladies of 
Bologna, she whom he sought was not to be found, Balthazar, as 
if delivered from a painful night-mare, regained his serenity ; he 
could give himself up to the undisturbed enjoyment of his triumph. 
The signal of departure was soon after giver; the pope then 
mounted a white palfrey, covered with caparisons of purple. After 
him came the patriarchs, cardinals, prelates, abbots, on horses, 
whose long white housings swept the ground. The cavalcade began 
to move, John bestowing continual benedictions, as the sick, the 
old, and new-born infants, passed before his horse, which was led 
by the faithful Gennaro, the chief of his Holiness’s attendants. 

At the turn of a street through which the sacred procession 
passed, several lunatics were brought to the pontiff, who, extending 
his hands over them, pronounced a touching prayer to the Virgin. 
When he turned his looks, which had been raised to heaven during 
his prayer, again towards the ground, he saw a woman standing 
at his horse’s head, pale, worn with grief, but still beautiful, who, 
with a terrible calmness, more dreadful than passion, thus ad- 
dressed him : 

‘*T also, Balthazar, pray for the insane ; may God hear me with 
favour, and save thee! Soon, soon, thou wilt have need of me!’’ 

John XXIII. was deeply agitated, but, skilled in dissimulation, 
he concealed the shock he felt. He gravely gave her his blessing, 
and then turning towards the Cardinal de Viviers, he said, “* How 
unhappy it is, that madness should afflict so noble and beautiful 
a creature!” 

Gennaro, overhearing these words, looked round at the pope, 
who could see the tears standing in the eyes of the old corsair; 
and shaking his head, he. seemed to say, “ Your holiness well 
knows Clotilda is not mad.’’ 

_ John XXIII. pursued his official progress through Bologna. 

From this period the predictions of Clotilda began to be accom- 
plished. Rome was threatened by Ladislas. John XXIII. repaired 
thither in all haste. At first he obtained some advantages, but 





Ladislas soon got the better of him, and the pope was forced to 
acknowledge him as king of Naples. Rome soon accepted peace. 
The deceived pontiff withdrew his troops, but in the night, Ladislas 
occupied the pontifical city with his own army. The danger was 
imminent, and the pope was unsuspicious of it! Can he sleep on 
the brink of avolcano? Gennaro entered his chamber and awakened 
him. A page had arrived at nightfall, who demanded to speak with 
the pontiff ; the guard had repulsed him ; he wrote a letter to Bal- 
thazar and transmitted it to Gennaro. Gennaro did not mistake 
Clotilda in her disguise. She announced that that very night he 
would be seized, and in all probability put to death. ‘‘ Fly, Bal- 
thazar; thy guardian-angel watches over thee: but fly this 
instant.’’ 

They saddled two horses. Balthazar assumed the costume of a 
merchant ; Gennaro also disguised himself, and they set off on 
the gallop in the direction of Florence. What a journey! Where 
are now the illusions of the young Cozza, when he first travelled 
to Bologna? 

Cosmo de Medici received John with distinction ; he loved him, 
and the friendship of Cosmo was sufficient to repel the accusations 
heaped upon Balthazar. John had recourse to Sigismond, the 
emperor of Germany ; the latter proposed a council, to be holden 
at Constance: the pope was so imprudent as to accede to this 
proposition, and to venture into a city where Sigismond commanded. 
He was well assured of the friendship of the Duke of Austria, 
having made him general of the pontifical forces, but he was never- 
theless at the mercy of Sigismond. 

The council met. It is not necessary here to describe the little 
town of Constance, towards which a crowd of cardinals, and heads 
of religious orders, who came to reform the church, journeyed with 
an almost royal magnificence, accompanied by legions of cooks, 
and their trains of comedians and mistresses. We need only oc- 
cupy ourselves with Pope John. In 1415, no thought was enter- 
tained of dispossessing him ; he was still regarded as the true head 
of the church ; since, at the solicitation of the ambassadors of Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, and Norway, he made a saint,—he canonized 
Bridget. 

Nevertheless, a secret conspiracy was hatching against John 
XXIII., in the midst of the feasts, tourneys, and Latin mysteries, 
which were performed before the fathers of the council. Clotilda 
had come to Constance ; everything was known to her; she warned 
the pope, who, disguised in the livery of the duke of Austria and 
accoutred as a postilion, fled from Constance to Schaffhausen. 
This place was not a more secure asylum ; he next took refuge at 
Lauffembourg, and at last at Fribourg, pursued all the time by the 
soldiers of the empire. 

The duke of Austria.was at last obliged to give up Pope John, 
against whom proceedings had been prosecuted during his absence. 
Balthazar returned to Constance, and found his sentence pro- 
nounced, They declared him guilty of forty crimes, among which 
figure simony, that ulcer of papacy, as it is eloquently denounced 
by Genadius of Constantinople in a letter, celebrated even in the 
present day. They reproached the pope with the scandal of his 
manners, whilst they, his judges, carried their mistresses along 
with them on their journeys, in their litters. They finally declared 
that he had forfeited the papal throne; and he was degraded, like 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. But Gregory and Benedict 
were free ; John was a prisoner. 

John was shut up at Heidelberg, under the guard of the Count 
Palatine. One man alone desired to share his captivity ; it was 
neither a cardinal, nor a secretary loaded with benefits ; it was old 
Gennaro, who never once reproached him with his fatal ambition. 

The council created a new pope, and received the renunciation 
of Gregory XII. who died soon after at the age of ninety-two years. 
Benedict XIII. followed this example ; and John,—the fierce pirate 
who had never lowered his flag before an enemy, who had never 
bowed his head beneath the yoke of a conqueror,—John, humbly 
ratified the decrees of the council. 

How, it will be asked, did Balthazar Cozza pass the four years 
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in the castle of the palatine? He was forty-seven years old, with an 
imagination still ardent ; he was disenchanted from those wild 
ideas of ambition, which had been his ruin: did his heart re-open 
to love ; did his thoughts return to Clotilda? No! A philosopher 
and a christian, he occupied himself in the composition of touch- 
ing elegies, in Latin verse of great elegance, in which he sang of 
his eclipsed grandeur. He was resigned, but did not wearily pine 
for past hours of happiness, which he only regretted as a poet. 

He still sighed after liberty, and that liberty the Emperor was 
willing to accord, for a ransom of thirty thousand crowns. He 
had been despoiled of everything, and Gennaro had but ten 
pieces of base Florentine money; but the angel was still present. 
Clotilda, who had never regarded the fortune Balthazar left her 
otherwise than as a deposit, paid the ransom ; and Cozza left his 
prison ignorant what hand had broken his chains. He was not 
informed of it till six months afterwards, when he rejoined his 
illustrious friend Cosmo de Medici, at Florence. 

He there found Martin V. He threw himself at his feet, 
acknowledged him as sovereign pontiff, and confessed to him all 
the errors of his ambitious soul. Martin, moved even to tears, 
raised, embraced him, and created him Deacon of the Sacred 
College. Balthazar Cozza passed his last years tranquilly in 
making verses. But the conflict had been great, the shock had 
been such that he fell sick. But the torments he endured were 
softened by the cares, the prayers, the touching exhortations, of a 
nun, who had obtained permission to wait upon the poor Car- 
dinal. This sister, whose black veil completely concealed her 
figure, and who was called Bridget,—the name of the Saint 
canonized at Constance,—did not make herself known to the sick 
man until the eve of his death. Alas! when she removed her veil, 
Cozza could scarcely recognize in those emaciated features the 
lovely Greek, who had been the admiration of Naples, and who 
had watched over him from Bologna to Heidelberg.—The last 
words of Balthazar were ‘‘ Angel that thou art, pray for me.’’ 

Clotilda closed the eyes of the Cardinal, and not long after 
Gennaro, who had remained so faithful to the fortunes of Cozza, 
and who had so deep an admiration for the daughter of Cerigo, 
assisted at the funeral solemnities of the nun, who died of grief ; 
died—chaste in an age of horrible'depravity,died, because Balthazar 
had left her for a throne which crumbled beneath his feet. She 
might have become the mistress of a Cardinal or a Prince; she 
preferred to be the wife of the Corsair Balthazar, and he sacrificed 
her to his ambition. John XXIII. did not suspect that when he 
made a saint at Constance, he made a martyr at Florence. 





ANCIENT COLONIES. 


Ir was an Italian religious usage, in times of severe pressure 
from war or pestilence, to make a vow of a sacred spring, (ver 
sacrum,) that is, to consecrate all the creatures born in the next 
spring. When twenty years had elapsed, the cattle were sacrificed 
or redeemed ; the youth were sent forth. A vowof this kind was 
made by the Romans in the second year of the second Punic war : 
but it extended only to their flocks and herds. Such vows, the 
tradition runs, led to the sending out the Sabine colonies; sacred 
animals were charged by the gods to whom any of them were 
dedicated to guide them on their way. One colony was led by a 
woodpecker, the bird of Mamers, into Picenum, then peopled by 
Pelasgians or Liburnians; another by an ox into the land of the 
Opicans: this became the great Samnite people. The Hirpinians 
were guided by a wolf. 

All the Sabellians, but especially the Marsians, practised divina- 
tion, principally from the flight of birds. The Marsians also 
boasted of being able to charm serpents, and of having magical 
cures for their bites ; and to this day the jugglers, who are wont to 
handle those reptiles familiarly, as one of the chief tricks they 
exhibit to the populace of Rome and Naples, come out of the same 
country, from the Lago di Celano, in the Abruzzo.—Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome. 





HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG BY THE GOTHIC PEASANTRY. 


Stow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Thy course of beneficence done ; 
As glorious go down to the ocean’s warm breast, 
As when thy bright race was begun, 
For all thou hast done, 
Since thy rising, O sun! 
May thou and thy Maker be blest. 
Thou hast scattered the night from thy broad golden way, 
Thou hast given us thy light through a long happy day, 
Thou hast roused up the birds, thou hast wakened the flowers, 
To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours. 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 


Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Yet pause but a moment to shed 
One warm look of love on the earth’s dewy breast, 
Ere the starr’d curtain fall round thy bed, 
And to promise the time, 
Where, awaking sublime, 
Thou shalt rush all refresh’d from thy rest. 
Warm hopes drop like dews from thy life-giving hand, 
Teaching hearts closed in darkness like flowers to expand ; 
Dreams wake into joys when first touch’d by thy light, 
As glow the dim waves of the sea at thy sight. 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 


Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Prolonging the sweet evening hour ; 
Then robe again soon in the morn’s golden vest, 
To go forth in thy beauty and power. 
Yet pause on thy way, 
To the full height of day, 
For thy rising and setting are blest. 
When thou com’st after darkness to gladden our eyes, 
Or departest in glory, in glory to rise, 
May hope and may prayer still be woke by thy rays, 
And thy going be mark’d with thanksgiving and praise.’ 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 
From “ Attila,” by G. P. R. James. 





TRANSMIGRATION OF POETIC IDEAS. 
What do you think of this idea, picked out of an old book :— 
‘¢ A worthy poet is the purest essence of a worthy man? ”’ 
Here it is in poetry. 
“ Poet and saint! to thee at once is given, 
The two most sacred names in earth and heaven.’’ 
“« The particles of poetry,’’ says Mr. Keightley, ‘‘ like those of 
matter, are in eternal circulation, and forming new combinations.” 
Thus, an Eastern poem commences :— 
‘* When the sun from the fish to the ram doth return, 
Spring’s banner waves high on the breeze of the morn.” 
And Moore, in his “ Lalla Rookh,” undoubtedly without any 
knowledge of the Eastern song, sings, 
“¢ And day, with his banner of radiance unfurl’d, 
Shines into the mountainous portal that opes 
Sublime from that valley or bliss to the world.” 
Campbell has 
‘* Andes, giant of the western star, 
His meteor standard to the winds unfurl’d, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 
Gray has— 
** Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air.’’ 
And Milton— 
‘* Imperial ensign, which full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind.” 
Coreriwer’s Table Taik. 
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PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 

ENGLAND possesses few rivers of any importance, and the 
largest of them are navigable but for short distances. Her in- 
ternal navigable communications were therefore principally con- 
fined to canals, and in these the use of steam is attended with 
great practical inconvenience. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the inducements to apply steam to navigation are 
strong and powerful. From the harbour of Newport to the 
frontier of Florida, the early limit of our national jurisdiction, 
the coast is faced by islands and peninsulas, within which lie 
land-locked sounds, bays, and arms of the sea, affording a safe 
navigation, but one liable to great delay from the very circum- 
stance to which its security is owing. Intersecting the line of 
coast communication, at the angle where the Hudson discharges 
itself, is another line of navigation, furnished by the deep channel 
of that river; a channel which turns or penetrates all the moun- 
tain ranges of the Appalachian group, and extends one hundred 
and sixty miles from the ocean. At no great distance to the 
north, Lake Champlain opens a communication of similar cha- 
racter, and for nearly an equal distance. At the present moment 
it is possible to embark on the frontier of Canada, in latitude 
forty-five degrees, and proceed to Beaufort, North Carolina, a 
few minutes north of the thirty-fourth degree, without change of 
vessel, or exposure to the dangers of the ocean. 

Magnificent as this communication is, it is far inferior in its 
extent and value, to that laid open to the use of steam, in the 
Mississippi, and its numerous tributaries. The valley of this 
father of waters, from Pittsburgh on the one hand, to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone on the other, and from the Falls of St. An- 
thony to the Balize, is intersected in every direction by streams 
deep and steady in their course, and yet so rapid as to be inac- 
cessible to an ascending trade, by means either of the sail or the 
oar. Yet this vast region is already partially occupied by a 
population which, although very much scattered, has carried with 
it from its earlier seats, a taste for the comforts of civilised life, 
together with a relish for the luxuries of foreign growth and 
European manufacture. These could be supplied by no other 
means yet discovered, besides the steam-boat ; and it is in this 
region that steam navigation, if less perfect than in countries 
where the practice of the arts is more advanced, has already 
reached its greatest development. The number of steam-boats 
which, at the present day, navigate the Mississippi and its 
branches, nearly equals that of those of all the other parts of the 
globe united. 

The importance of steam navigation to the Atlantic states 
alone, was sufficient to draw the attention of American engineers, 
even before civilised settlements had been pushed to the banks of 
the Ohio, and long antecedent to the acquisition of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Rumsey and Fitch were the first to attempt the 
construction of steam-boats. Both of them applied great inge- 
nuity, and exhibited no little mechanical genius. Both, however, 
performed their experiments before the steam-engine had been 
perfected by Watt, and were in consequence compelled to confine 
their views to the use of an instrument very ill fitted for their 
object.. Fitch, indeed, continued his researches after he learned 
that Watt had not only given a double action to the piston of the 
engine, but had contrived the means of rendering its reciprocating 
motion continuous and rotary. That the former part of Watt’s 
invention would be of value in the plan he had proposed for using 
the single-acting engine, he had the sagacity to perceive, and a 
desire to profit by ; but of all the important facilities afforded by 
the production of a rotary motion, he either was incapable of 
judging, or found it too late to avail himself. 

In Great Britain the attempts at navigation by steam imme- 
diately followed the completion of Watt’s improvements. During 
this time the attention of intelligent persons in the United States 
continued to be directed to the object of our consideration. Those 
who are most worthy of note are Livingston, Stevens of Hoboken, 
and Roosevelt. All of these gentlemen applied the resources of 
talent, ingenuity, and fortune, to the enterprise; nor were they 





* Abridged from the ‘* New York Review.” 





content with trusting to their own genius, but sought the aid of 
the most distinguished engineers, which the rarity of that profes- 
sion in the United States at that epoch placed within their reach. 
Among these it is sufficient to name Brunel, who in another 
field has since earned for himself a reputation second to none. 
It is enough to name the block-making machinery, and the tunnel 
beneath the river Thames, to show what powers of mind were 
brought to the consideration of this question by that distinguished 
engineer. 

At the present day, when we see the steam-engine used in pro- 
pelling boats, by a method the most obvious and apparently self- 
evident, we are at a loss to imagine how it happened that so 
much of time, money, and the most elevated talent, should have 
for years been expended in vain. The solution, however, is to be 
found in the confession of Chancellor Livingston himself, who 
stated, after steam-boats were in successful operation, that neither 
his mind, nor that of his associates, was prepared to admit, that 
an object so desirable and so important could possibly be effected 
by simple means. 

Livingston was appointed, on the accession of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Presidency, to the situation of Minister to the Consular 
Government of France. This appointment put an end to his 
active agency in the discovery of the means of using steam in 
navigation. It however was attended with a result even more 
important than could probably have been attained by his own 
exertions. Domiciliated in the family of Joel Barlow, then 
residing at Paris, he met with Fulton. _ This engineer, since so 
justly celebrated, was at that moment dancing attendance upon 
the French dureaua, with a plan for destroying the naval supre- 
macy of Great Britain. He had, however, some years before, 
directed his attention to steam navigation, and corresponded with 
Earl Stanhope on the subject. On entering into conversation with 
Fulton, Livingston was instantly struck with the soundness of his 
views, and forthwith made proposals to him to join in an attempt 
to construct a boat for the navigation of the Hudson, by steam, in 
conformity with the conditions of a grant of exclusive privilege, to 
which Livingston was entitled by an act of the legislature of the 
state of New York. Fulton immediately suggested, that it would 
not do to trust to the mere ingenuity or theoretic skill of either of 
them; but that it was indispensable, that experiments should be 
carefully made upon all the methods of any promise which had 
been proposed up to that time, or which had occurred to Living- 
ston or himself, 

These experiments were made by Fulton in the summer of 1802, 
and were, although performed with models of small size, extremely 
varied in manner, and in the description of the machinery. The 
result of the whole was, that the method he had himself proposed 
to Earl Stanhope, namely, that of a wheel with paddles or floats, 
and similar in form to an undershot mill-wheel, produced the most 
advantageous effects. This inference of Fulton has, in opposition 
to many apparently well-founded theoretic opinions, been fully 
confirmed by all succeeding observation. One single modification 
of the original wheel has been found to be a valuable improvement. 
All others have, after sufficient trial, been discarded ; and, finally, 
the researches of Barlow, in which sound science has been united 
with the most careful observation of facts, have decided, that Ful- 
ton had from the very first seized, and that not from accident, but 
in pursuance of the most sound induction, upon the method which 
is superior to any that has yet been suggested. 

This apparatus for propulsion being thus decided upon, it 
remained to inquire, how it was to be connected with the engine 
which was to give it motion. The method whieh occurred to Ful- 
ton was of the simplest and most effectual character. Remove, 
said he, the fly-wheel of Watt’s engine, lengthen the axle of the 
crank, until it extends beyond the sides of the vessel in which it is 
placed, and adapt to its extremities two paddle-wheels. 

This idea was forthwith acted upon: a vessel, fifty feet in length, 
was constructed upon the Seine, and furnished with an engine and 
paddle-wheels, The experiments performed with this vessel were 
satisfactory, and it was immediately determined that the necessary 
steps should be taken to construct a steam-boat of large size upon 
the Hudson. 

At that time no workshops existed in the United States whence 
a proper engine could be obtained; and the state of this art in 
France was, as it still is, even more backward than in America. 
It was, therefore, resolved to have recourse to the works of Watt 
and Bolton, at Soho, near Birmingham. Fulton, therefore, who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of these distinguished artisans, and was on 
terms of confidential intercourse with Watt, immediately entered 
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into correspondence with them, and transmitted a sketch of an 
engine adapted to the object he had in view. He did not, as he 
states, inform Watt what was his actual design, but contented him- 
self with the general intimation that it was to be applied to a pur- 
pose for which a new form was indispensable. This first engine of 
Fulton had a most powerful influence on the subsequent practice 
both of America and Europe. 

Among the workmen who were sent out from Soho to put up 
this engine, was one of the name of Bell. He speedily returned to 
Europe, and was, after some years of fruitless endeavours to obtain 
funds, the first who constructed a successful steam-boat in Great 
Britain, The engine of this vessel was an exact copy of that of 
Fulton, with the exception, that the vertical branch of the two 
suspended beams was suppressed, and the motion of the crank taken 
off from the end of the beam opposite to that connected with the 
piston rod. It is a remarkable fact, which more than any other 
establishes the value of Fulton’s experiment, that this identical 
form, without change or modification of any real importance, is 
still to be found in the greater part of the steamers of Great Britain, 
and was seen but a few days since in three of them in the harbour 
of New York. It is wholly and essentially different from that used 
by Stanhope, Miller, or Symington, or from that subsequently 
adopted by Fulton himself. The inference is direct, that the steam 
navigation of Great Britain was not improved by gradual steps 
from the earlier imperfect experiments, but adopted, from the first 
dawn of its success, the plans of Fulton ; while he had in no respect 
imitated those earlier experimenters, but modified the original 
engine of Watt to a form consistent with his own views. 

The circumstances of the first voyage of Fulton upon the Hud- 
son have often been recited; and the long contests which ensued 
between him and various competitors, and which embittered the 
closing scenes of his life, are well known. The preparations he 
had made for the navigation of the ocean at the time of his decease, 
are less familiar to the public. He had, after his success in river 
navigation was assured, turned his attention to that of more stormy 
waters. Asa step to the open sea, Long Island Sound presented 
itself as well suited for experiment; and acting as the engineer 
of a company which had purchased the right of navigating so much 
of that estuary as lies within the limits of the state of New York, 
he planned a vessel, which was called by his own name. Aban- 
doning the skiff-like shape which his previous vessels had borne, 
he conformed more nearly to the usual shape of sea-going vessels, 
and to the established rules of naval architecture. His first vessel 
had, at the time of the original experiment, a velocity of four miles 
per hour, and this he increased to five, by slight modifications in the 
working of the engine. A farther increase to six miles per hour 
was made in the boats which he placed upon the Hudson. In the 
vessel intended for the navigation of the Sound, he resolved to 
attempt a speed of nine miles per hour. 

Confirmed in his hopes by the performance of this vessel, he com- 
menced the construction of one, which, under some inducements 
held out by the Emperor of Russia, he proposed to send to St. 
Petersburgh. His death intervened before this vessel was finished, 
and want of funds compelled his associates to alter the destination 
of the vessel, and thus, instead of visiting Russia, under the name 
of the ‘Emperor Alexander,’’ she was placed on Long Island 
Sound, under the name of the Connecticut. 

Fulton, in respect of steam navigation, may be likened to Colum- 
bus, for as the latter, misled by the imperfect knowledge of his age, 
died without knowing that he had discovered a new world, and with- 
out the means of anticipating the vast results which were to flow 
from his briliiant enterprise ; so the former, trusting to the scienti- 
fic theories of his contemporaries, believed that he had reached the 
utmost limit of his invention, and died without being aware how 
far space and time were to be vanquished by the followers in his 
footsteps. Nor were they unlike in other respects; both were 
treated as visionaries, until the success of their projects was esta- 
blished ; and yet, when this was the case, the very simplicity of the 
principles by which they had been directed, was made use of as an 
argument to rob them not only of the fame, but of the pecuniary 
reward, to which they were entitled. To both, an impartial poste- 
rity is now awarding the meed of praise, which when living was 
denied them. 

Up to the time that the exclusive grant to Fulton was declared to 
be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
celerity of the vessels belonging to the privileged company did not 
exceed eight miles per hour through the water; and the average 
passages to Albany were eighteen hours. On the Delaware, on the 
other hand, an active competition was frequently going on, between 





companies contending for a preference in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. In these contests, the son of Stevens of Hoboken, who 
had been carefully trained as an engineer by his father, was gradu- 
ally forming himself for the struggle which was about to open on 
the Hudson. No sooner had the navigation of the latter river been 
laid open, than numerous companies were formed to avail them: 
selves of the opening.. Vessels resembling in their speed and 
structure those of Fulton, but of inferior cost, lighter, and less 
expensive to maintain, were placed in opposition to those of the 
privileged company. An attempt to convey passengers in tow- 
boats followed, and were it possible, by superiority of comfort and 
convenience, to counteract the innate desire to be first in a contest 
of speed, these must have been successful. It was, however, speed- 
ily seen, that the great object to be sought was that of making the 
passage from Albany to New York, between sun-rise and sun-set. 
The first vessel by which this was attempted, was the Sun. This 
vessel was furnished with an engine on the principle of Wolf, in 
which, by means of two cylinders, the properties of the high-pres- 
sure and condensing engine were united ; the steam acting in the 
first cylinder by its absolute tension, in the second by its expansive 
force. The Sun, however, failed in accomplishing the object, and 
her passages were frequently prolonged into the night. 

The practicability of making the passage by daylight was esta- 
blished by Robert L. Stevens, who constructed the New Philadel- 
phia, which was in her turn eclipsed by the Independence and the 
Victory. The New Philadelphia, however, was so modified as 
again to possess the superiority. A passage was made in the latter 
vessel which, even up to the present hour, has not been exceeded. 
Leaving New York at five o’clock in the evening, we were landed 
at Catskill, a distance of one hundred and eleven miles, a quarter 
of an hour before midnight. 

We have spoken of the vessel constructed under Fulton's diree- 
tion, for the navigation of the Sound, and have stated that vessel 
to have been perfectly safe at sea. We must, however, allow to 
the English the credit of being the first to navigate the open sea 
in a regular and constant manner. The first steam-vessel built on 
the Clyde, by Bell, was of small and imperfect structure, and was 
superseded in the navigation of that river by several others of a 
better class in the summer of 1815. It was in consequence 
resolved by her owners to send her to Liverpool. To this port, 
therefore, she proceeded by the Frith of Clyde and the Irish Sea. 
As this passage was made in summer, it was an enterprise of less 
importance than the conveyance of Stevens’s first boat from Sandy 
Hook to the Capes of the Delaware. We happened to be in 
Liverpool at the time of the arrival of the Comet ; and when we 
contrasted this pigmy vessel of no more than twenty-five tons 
burthen, moved by a machine of four-horse power, with those 
floating palaces, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the Fulton, 
not to mention the enormous steam battery of the same name 
which we left behind in the waters of New York, we could hardly 
refrain from being amused at the importance attached to her 
arrival by the people of Liverpool, and the enthusiasm by which 
she was welcomed. This passage having been performed in safety, 
other vessels were sent from the Clyde to London, and other parts 
of the British dominions. We who had the good fortune to witness 
from the shore the first successful experiments of Fulton and 
Stevens, and to be present at Albany when the Clermont first 
reached that city, had also the pleasure of witnessing the arrival 
of the first steam-boat at Paris. The latter enterprise was in some 
respects remarkable. During the equinox of 1816, we sailed from 
Southampton in a fine cutter-built packet of forty tons burthen. 
In spite of the admirable qualities of that description of vessels, 
the gale in the open Channel was so violent that we were compelled 
to put back, and anchor for some hours at Cowes. The gale hav- 
ing somewhat abated, the passage was pursued; and on mooring 
in the basin at Havre, we found ourselves alongside of a steam- 
boat of the same tonnage with the cutter. On inquiry it was 
found that this little vessel had left Brighton at the same hour 
that we sailed from Southampton, had experienced the same gale, 
and weathered it. But the most remarkable fact of all was, that 
the cabin-windows were not furnished with dead-lights ; and thus 
the passage of the Channel had been effected, in the utmost 
violence of the equinoctial gale, by a vessel having a number of 
openings in her stern, not more than eighteen inches above the 
surface of the water. The inference was obvious, that had this 
vessel not been propelled by steam, she must have filled and sunk. 
From that instant we have never doubted that steam-vessels are 
intrinsically more safe than those propelled by sails. 

It is to the direct patronage of the British government that the 
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navigation of the open sea, by steam, is principally due. The 
transport of the mails to and from Ireland, was considered of 
sufficient importance to induce the post-office to establish a 
regular line of steam-packets between Dublin and Holyhead. The 
regularity and safety with which the passages of these vessels were 
performed, established the fact of the superior safety of steam- 
vessels in stormy and dangerous seas. This question being decided 
by the experience of the government steamers, private enterprise 
was brought into action, and numerous lines of intercourse between 
the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were established by 
individual capital. A still more important line of communication 
was opened by steam-vessels between the ports of Leith and 
London ; and on this the largest vessels which have yet been used 
were employed. 

If the British were the first to demonstrate the superior safety 
of their steamers in the navigation of the sea, the Americans were 
the first to perform the passage of the Atlantic by means of this 

wer. At the death of Fulton, he left unfinished a vessel for 
which and for whose machinery he had furnished the plan. This 
was intended to be taken to St. Petersburgh, where high privileges 
were tendered to him and his associates, in case he reached Russia 
before a certain period. This vessel was, after his death, finished 
and fitted for sea. The late C. D. Colden had made his arrange- 
ments to embark in her as the agent of the association of which 
he was a member, and was ready to embark, when an unreason- 
able demand was made for funds by some of the partners, who had 
a prospective interest in the reward offered by the Emperor 
Alexander. As the necessary sum could not be raised, the enterprise 
was abandoned. The experiment which was thus preveated from 
being made was afterwards taken up by another vessel, the Savannah. 
This steam-boat could carry no more than seventy-five tons of 
coal and a small quantity of wood. She was therefore provided 
not only with an engine, but with masts and sails, and only made 
use of the engine during her passage to Europe, at times when the 
wind prevented her from laying her course. This small stock of 
coal was therefore not exhausted until 24 hours before she entered 
the Mersey, which she reached in twenty-six days from New 
York. From Liverpool the Savannah proceeded around Scotland 
to the Baltic, and up that sea to St. Petersburgh. In returning 
thence she touched at Arendall, in Norway, whence she took her 
departure, and, without touching at any intermediate port, reached 
New York in twenty-five days. This voyage was made in 1818. 

During 1819, a vessel rigged as a ship, but furnished also with 
an engine, was built at New York, for the purpose of plying as a 
packet from that city to Charleston, Cuba, and New Orleans. So 
far as mere safety and speed were concerned, this experiment was 
successful ; but after several passages it was found, that a number 
of passengers sufficient to defray the expenses did not offer them- 
selves, and the scheme was of necessity abandoned. It is a re- 
markable fact, that when the British steamer Sirius was adver- 
tised in the New York Packet, the woodcut which was annexed was 
a portvzit of this vessel. 

In the year 1825, a voyage similar in the means by which it was 
performed to that of the Savannah, but of much longer duration, 
was made by a British steamer, the Enterprise. This vessel 
sailed from Deptford August the 2nd, and proceeded to Falmouth, 
whence she took her departure on the 16th of the same month. 
She was furnished with two engines, each of the nominal power of 
sixty horses. She had three masts, and was at first rigged as a 
lugger, but was altered at sea to a square-sailed vessel. 

Within three days after leaving Falmouth, she had reached the 
latitude of Cape Finisterre. On the 26th of August, Lancerota 
was made. Thence, instead of running down the trades by the 
usual course, it was attempted to run across the gulf of Guinea, 
by the most direct line to the Cape of Good Hope. The attempt, 
which would have been appropriate had she carried a sufficient 
quantity of fuel, was unfortunate, in its absence, from the 
irregularity of the winds which were found to prevail in this 
region of the ocean. It was, in consequence, only on the 13th 
of October, that the Enterprise anchored in Table Bay. The 
subsequent voyage, from the Cape to the mouth of the Ganges, 
occupied forty-seven days. As the passage of the Savannah, by 
the alternate use of sails and steam, did not materially differ from 
the average of the passages of packet ships, so that of the Enter- 
prise was little less than is occupied on the average by the 
American vessels which trade to Calcutta; it was, however, a 
month less than is usually taken by British East Indiamen. 
fe It was therefore left to be ascertained, whether passages on the 
ocean could be made in less time by steam than by packet ships ; 





and the solution of this question depended upon the fact, that they 
could be made to carry a sufficient quantity of fuel, to be able to 
make their passages by steam alone. 

While this matter was under discussion in Great Britain, two 
vessels were in preparation in the port of New York, avowedly 
for the purpose of proceeding direct to Great Britain ; and there is 
no reason to doubt, that at least one of them was capable of ac- 
complishing the undertaking. It has happened, unluckily for the 
honour of our engineers, that the enterprise has at length been 
accomplished by English vessels. Two different companies in 
England have undertaken the construction of steamers of unusual 
size, and one of them has successfully accomplished the passage 
from Bristol to New York, where she arrived with a large unex- 
pended stock of fuel, although not loaded originally beyond the 
depth suited to the most advantageous application of her engines. 
With this charge of fuel, and a cargo of considerable weight, a 
large portion of the internal capacity of the vessel was still unoc- 
cupied; and one hundred and twenty passengers might have been 
conveniently accommodated. The Sirius also performed this 
passage under several important disadvantages. The fuel required 
to ensure a full supply loaded the vessel to such a depth as to 
render her far from perfectly secure ; while its expenditure made 
her so light towards the conclusion of the passage, that the wheels 
scarcely dipped in the water. It was otherwise with the Great 
Western. When charged with her full supply of coal, she was, as 
we have seen, not immersed beyond a proper trim, and the coal 
being stowed in iron tanks, could be replaced by water in propor- 
tion as it was consumed ; and thus the wheels kept at a proper 
degree of immersion. 

We may now consider that what we have long held as a matter 
of faith, is at last established by positive experiment, namely, that 
a passage from a port in England to New York can be certainly 
performed within a fortnight, and the return voyage in twelve days. 
It is difficult for us even to guess at the results which will follow 
from so speedy and definite a mode of communication. There are 
innumerable persons, whose business might be better performed by 
their own presence in Europe, and thousands of others, who, for 
pleasure or curiosity, would cross the Atlantic, but are now deter- 
red, not so much by the average length of the passage, as by its 
uncertainty. Make it a matter of reasonable probability, that a 
visit to England will not demand more than a month to be spent 
in the two passages, and multitudes, whose avocations will not 
allow them to venture upon an absence of uncertain duration, will 
flock to take passage in the Atlantic steam-boats. The business 
of the two countries will be performed to a far less extent by cor- 
respondence and agencies. Commercial men will give their affairs 
a personal inspection ; the English banker and manufacturer will 
visit and confer with their American customers, while the latter 
will cross the ocean to select and purchase the goods with which 
our markets are to be supplied. The very introduction of steam- 
packets will, therefore, create a new class of passengers, for which 
it will hardly be possible to find accommodation in the steamers. 
The change which followed the introduction of steam on the navi- 
gation of the Hudson, will be but a feeble type of what will occur 
on the Atlantic. When Fulton first established steam passage 
vessels between New York and Albany, four or five sloops sufficed 
to convey all the passengers who presented themselves. In less 
than two years, two steam-boats, having berths for one hundred and 
twenty passengers ineach, were crowded to overflowing ; and before 
twenty years had elapsed, nine hundred passengers had left New 
York in asingle steam-boat. Indeed, until the shock which was 
given tothe commerce of the country last year [i. e. 1837] had checked 
the locomotive propensities of our people, it seemed as if it were im- 
possible to provide vessels in sufficient numbers to afford comfort- 
able accommodation to the passengers who presented themselves. 
The increase is far beyond that of the population or business of the 
city of New York. The same consequences must and will follow 
the navigation of the Atlantic by steam. And now that a person 
in either country may calculate, almost to a day, the time of his 
return from a voyage ‘across the ocean, it cannot be doubted that 
numbers vastly greater than have ever before traversed the Atlantic 
will be tempted to visit our country, to gratify curiosity, or employ 
vacant time. The abundant opportunities which our country 
affords for the profitable employment of capital, will thus be 
exposed to those who examine them with their own eyes; and 
should they be induced to invest their funds, their speculations will 
be within the reach of a personal superintendence. Ot this fre- 
quent and increased communication there seems to be little doubt 
that New York must become the emporium. 
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DUNTON THE BOOKSELLER. 


Joun Dunton, a man of exceedingly eccentric habits, and in 
his time a celebrated bookseller and publisher, was the son of 
the Rev. John Dunton, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Graffham, in Huntingdonshire, and was born there, 
May 14,1659. His father intended him for the church, the more 
so as he himself was the third John Dunton, in a lineal descent, 
that had been a minister; but young John was too volatile for the 
church. At fourteen he had made some progress in Latin, logic, 
metaphysics, and morality ; but the difficulty of Greek overcame 
all his resolutions ; so he was bound apprentice to a bookseller. 

When out of his apprenticeship, he became bookseller on his 
own account. “Printing,” he says, “was the uppermost in my 
thoughts; and hackney authors began to ply me with specimens 
as earnestly, and with as much passion and concern, as the water- 
men do passengers with oars and scullers. I had some acquaint- 
ance with this generation in my apprenticeship, and had never 
any warm affection for them ; in regard I always thought their 
great concern lay more in how much a sheet, than in any generous 
respect they bore to the commonwealth of learning ; and, indeed, 
the learning itself of these gentlemen lies very often in as little 
room as their honesty ; though they all pretend to have studied 
you six or seven years in the Bodleian Library, to have turned 
over the Fathers, and to have read and digested the whole com- 
pass, both of humane and ecclesiastical history : when, alas! they 
have never been able to understand a single page of St. Cyprian, 
and cannot tell you whether the Fathers lived before or after 
Christ. And as for their honesty, it is very remarkable, they will 
either persuade you to go upon another man’s copy, to steal his 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should have got him bread 
for his lifetime. When you have engaged them upon some pro- 
ject or other, they will write you off three or four sheets, perhaps 
take up three or four poundsupon an urgent occasion, and you shall 
never hear of them more. The first copy I would venture to 
print was written by the Rev. Mr. Doolittle, and entitled ‘ The 
Sufferings of Christ.’ This book fully answered my end ; for, 
exchanging it through the whole trade, it furnished my shop with 
all sorts of books, saleable at that time. There was a copy of 
verses prefixed to this book, which occasioned a poetical duel 
between the two academies of Islington and Stepney; Mr. Wesley, 
then pupil under Mr. Veale, endeavouring to ridicule the poem.” 

Dunton’s second adventure was a book by Mr. Jay, Rector of 
Chinner, “ Daniel in the Den,” or the “ Lord President’s Im- 
prisonment, and Miraculous Deliverance.” It was dedicated to 
Lord Shaftesbury. This piece, being published at a critical 
time, sold well. “This extraordinary success, in my first at- 
tempts,” he says, “gave me an ungovernable itch to be always 
intriguing that way.” 

When established in trade, he published a volume of “ Funeral 
Sermons,’’ entitled “ The House of Weeping,” preached by his 
reverend father, of which he remarked,—* The success was well 
enough ; but my chief design was to perpetuate my father’s name, 
for whose memory I have always entertained a very great and 
just veneration.” 

In 1682 he married one of the daughters of Dr. Annesley, who 
at that time was a celebrated preacher among the Dissenters, and 
his reputation grew, and his circumstances prospered. Having 
£500 owing him in New England, he determined to make a trip 
thither, and arrived at Boston 1686, with a cargo of books, which 
being of a class adapted to the Puritans, his success was equal to 
his wishes. 

In the autumn he returned to London, and was received by 





his wife and her father with kindness and respect, expecting 
nothing but a golden life of it for the future; though all his satis- 
factions were soon withered, for, being deeply entangled for a 
sister-in-law, he was not suffered to step over the threshold in 
ten months. Wearied with this confinement he resolved to visit 
the Continent, when he went to Amsterdam, (where he staid 
four months,) Cologne, Mentz, &c., and returning through Rot- 
terdam to London, where he again opened his old shop, the Black 
Raven, opposite the Poultry Compter, and where he traded for 
ten years with variety of successes and disappointments. The 
following will give a notion of the quality of the many books that 
he published :—“ Heads of Agreement, assented to by the United 
Ministers ;” “The Morning Exercises, published by the London 
Ministers ;” “The Works of the Lord Delamere ;” “ Bishop 
Barlow’s Remains ;” “The Life and Death of the Rev. Mr, 
John Elliott, who first preached the Gospel to the Indians in 
America ;” “The History of the Edict at Nantes,” “It was a 
wonderful pleasure,” he says, “to Queen Mary to see this history 
made English, and was the only book to which she ever granted 
her royal licence.” 

Of 600 books which he had printed, he had only to repent, he 
adds, of seven:—“The Second Spina ;”’ “The Post-boy robbed 
of his Mail;” “The Voyage round the World;” “The New 
Quevedo ;” “The Pastor’s Legacy; “Heavenly Patience ;” 
“ The Hue and Cry after Conscience.” These he heartily wishes 
he had never seen, and advised all who had them to burn 
them. 

“In 1692,” he continues, “having been put in possession of a 
considerable estate upon the decease of my cousin ‘Carter, the 
master and assistants of the Company of Stationers began to 
think me sufficient to wear a livery, and honoured me with the 
clothing !_ The world now smiled on me: I sailed with wind and 
tide ; and had humble servants enough among booksellers, sta- 
tioners, printers, and binders; but especially my own relations, 
on every side, were all upon the very height of love and tender- 
ness, and I was caressed almost out of my five senses.”” 

In regard to his method of proceeding, he says, “ I have been 
sufficiently convinced, that unless a man can either think or per- 
form something out of the old beaten road, he will find nothing 
but what his forefathers have found before him. A bookseller, if 
he is a man of any capacity and observation, can tell best what 
to go upon, and what has the best prospect of success. I remem- 
ber Mr. Andrews, a learned and ingenious Scotchman of this age, 
has offered me several translations, and told me they would cer- 
tainly sell ; the substance of the book was so and so, and could 
not miss. ‘He added, I had printed more than any other, and 
yet none had printed less.’ This was sharp enough, I confess ; 
however it is a difficult matter to attack a man in his own 
science. I have, it is true, been very plentifully loaded with the 
imputation of maggots, &c. And what is the reason? Why, 
because I have usually started something that was new, whilst 
others, like footpads, ply only about the high-roads, and either 
abridge another man’s book, or one way or other contrived the 
very life and soul out of the copy, which perhaps was the only 
subsistence of the first proprietor.” 

Dunton’s first “ project”? was a periodical, “ The Athenian 
Mercury, resolving weekly all the most nice and curious Ques- 
tions proposed by the Ingenious.” It was published every Tues- 
day and Saturday, a single leaf at a time, closely printed on both 
sides, price one penny. It commenced on the 17th of March, 
1691, and was regularly printed twice a-week, until the 8th of 
February, 1696, forming nineteen very thin folio volumes, of 
thirty numbers, or sixty pages each. A supplement to each 
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volume was published about once in three months. It recom- 
menced on 14th May, 1697, and finished with No. 10 of the 20th 
volume, June 14, 1697. 

This paper became exceedingly popular; the original contri- 
butors to it being, besides Dunton, Mr. Sault, Dr. Norris, and 
the Rev. Mr. Samuel Wesley*, who formed the “ Athenian 
Society.” Of their success, he says, “The Athenian Mercury 
began to be so well approved, that Mr. Gildon thought it worth 
his while to write ‘ A History of the Athenian Society ;’ to which 
were prefixed several poems written by the chief wits of the age— 
(Mr. Motteux, Mr. De Foe, Mr. Richardson, &c.), and in par- 
ticular, Mr. Tate (now Poet-Laureate) was pleased to honour 
us with a poem. Mr. Swift+, a country gentleman, sent an Ode 
to the Athenian Society ; which, being an ingenious poem, was 
prefixed to the fifth supplement of the ‘ Athenian Mercury.’ 
Many other persons did also rhyme in the praise of our ques- 
tions. Our Athenian project did not only obtain among the 
popular, but was also well received by the politer sort of man- 
kind. That great and learned nobleman, the late Marquis of 
Halifax, constantly perused our Mercuries ; and the late Sir 
William Temple, a man of a clear judgment, and wonderful 
penetration, was pleased to honour me with frequent letters and 
questions very curious and uncommon.” 


The few following short extracts will show the character of 
the work :— 

“ Quest. How a man shall know himself ?—Ans. Know your 
Creator, and this is one of the best ways to know yourself. Almost 
all knowledge is acquired by comparison. After’ his image you 
are made ; see, then, if you would know yourself, whether you 
are degenerated, or really like your great original. Know other 
men, see their faults and virtues ; apply them, and you may 
thence easily judge of your own. Know your enemies, and if 
possible what they think and say of you. This is a much surer 
way than to consult your friends ; you will hear much more 
from the first than the last. These are the best directions we 
can give. 

“Quest. How far is a Sabbath-day’s journey, which we often 
find mentioned in the Seriptures?’—Ans. About seven of the 
Hebrew furlongs, mueh the same with the old Roman mile, 
containing a thousand of the Hebrew greater feet, two thousand 
of the lesser. 

“ Quest. Whether a Dissenter is a schismatic, notwithstanding 
his liberty by law !—Ans. A Christian becomes not more or less 
Christian by being a national one; but if a national church 
agrees in doctrine with the doctrine of Christ, and Dissenters 
agree in doctrine with the national church, neither of them are 
schismatics from the doctrine or Church of Christ ; and it was 
the doctrinal part of religion that Christ promised to be withal, 
so that the gates of hell should not prevail against it. But if a 
national church makes the terms of her communion political, 
another church, dependent on her, may dissent from such 
political terms, if the magistrate gives the liberty, without 
schism. 

“ Quest. Has gunpowder or printing done the greatest mischief 
to the world !—Ans. Printing has done more service and dis- 
service to the world ; not only because printing was prior in 








* Wesley, the father of John and Charles Wesley, the founders of Methodism, 
marrying a daughter of Dr. Annesley, became Duuton’s brother-in-law, and 
was connected with him in several speculations, though they afterwards parted 
with an irreconcileable hatred: Dunton, however, says “I could be very mag- 
gotty on the character of this conforming dissenter; but, except he further 
provokes me, I bid him farewell, till we meet in heaven ; and there I hope we 
will renew our friendship, for I believe Sam Wesley a pious man.” 

+ Afterwards the celebrated Dean. 





acting, but also because its consequences reach beyond the effects 
of gunpowder. As the cause is nobler than its effects, print- 
ing is more prejudicial than gunpowder ; since gunpowder would 
seldom be employed in any great execution, if printing did not 
first raise such disputes and distractions as are the cause of wars 
and tumults. 

* Quest. Whether society or solitude be most preferable, in 
order to the noblest ends of man ?—Ans. Some of the best 
thoughts on both sides may be met with in Mr. Cowley’s Essay 
for Solitude, and Mr. Evelyn’s against it. Honest old Aristotle 
has summed up almost all that can be said, in a few, words: ‘A 
solitary life,’ says he, ‘ is either brutal or divine, above or below 
aman.’ Whence his other assertion is clear, that man must be 
a poetical, or, if you will, a social animal. We must confess, could 
we believe a man answered the end of his creation by an ascetic 
hermitical life, we do not doubt but it would give the highest 
pleasure he is capable of in the world, by contemplation and 
meditation. But we are not yet so happy, nor ought we to be 
so,—that being a cowardly sort of content, which is got by running 
away from whatever displeases. Should all good men thus take 
whim of leaving the world, what would become of it ! 

“ Quest. What is the meaning of the word nature !—Ans. It is 
the settled course of things, or steady order of causes and effects, 
never altered without a miracle. 

“ Quest. Is there any cure for stammering, and what is it {— 
Ans. There is ; for we have known it cured in several instances. 
There are more ways than one to do it; the first is, repeating 
many hard words deliberately several times. a-day ; and for pre- 
vention, never speaking in haste. The other, keeping a pebble, 
or some such thing in your mouth, and speaking or reading with 
it there. 

© Quest. If the moon has no innate light of its own, what is that 
faint light that may be seen when the moon is in the new, as we 
call it; for all the rest of the cireumference, besides the little 
enlightened parts, has a weak light !—Ans. As that planet is a 
moon to our earth, so our earth is, as it were, a moon to that 
planet, and it is the reflection of the sun’s light from our earth 
upon the planet which gives it that weak light. 

“ Quest. What is love ?—Ans. It is very much like light—a 
thing that every body knows, and which none can well explain. 
It is not money, fortune, jointure, raving, stabbing, hanging, 
romancing, flouncing, swearing, romping, desiring, fighting, dying; 
though all these things have been, are, and will continue to be, 
mistaken and miscalled for it. It is a pretty little soft thing, that 
plays about the heart ; and those who have it will know it well 
enough by this description. It is extremely like a sigh ; and 
could we find a painter that could draw one, you would easily 
mistake it for the other. It is all over eyes; so far is it from 
being blind, as some old dotards have described, who certainly 
were blind themselves. It has-a mouth too, and a pretty pair of 
hands ; but yet the hands speak, and you may feel at a distance 
every word that comes from the mouth gently stealing through 
your very soul. But we dare not make any further inquiries, 
lest we should raise a spirit. too powerful for all our art to lay 
again.” 

Dunton, a dipper into a thousand books, formed ten thousand 
projects, six hundred of which he appears to have thought he 
had completely methodised. As containing notices of persons 
and things not to be found elsewhere, his voluminous productions 
have their use; and his accounts are often interesting. His 
most celebrated work was “ The Life and Errors of John Dunton, 
late citizen of London, written by himself in solitude ; with an 
idea of a new life, wherein is shewn how he would think, speak, 
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and act, might he live over his days again : intermixed with the 
new discoveries the author has made in his travels abroad, and 
in his private conversation at home. Together with the lives and 
characters of a thousand persons now living in London, &c. 
digested into seven stages, with their respective ideas,” 
“ He that has all his own mistakes confess’d, 
Stands next to him that never has transgress’d, 
And will be censured for a fool by none 


But they who see no errors of their own.” 
De For’s Satire upon Himself, p. 6. 


This work, containing a narrative of his own history, was 
written while Dunton was under the necessity of secreting him- 
self from his creditors. It is a very curious performance. It 
was first published by S. Malthus in 1705 ; and, with selections 
from his other works, was reprinted by Mr. Nichols of Parlia- 
ment-street, in two handsome 8vo volumes, in 1818. In this 
preface Dunton informs the impartial reader, that the common 
business of life has given him many opportunities to know some- 
thing of the fate of books: and promises him that before he has 
perused the whole, he will know something more of men as well. 
It contains notices of statesmen, divines, lawyers, booksellers,— 
in short, lives and characters of every one he came in contact 
with in the course of a long and active life. 

It were endless to enumerate Dunton’s various productions, or 
to give a description of his projects. In his latter years he was 
affected with insanity, hence some of his effusions are rather 
extravagant. In 1723, appeared “ An Appeal to his Majesty ; 
with a list of his Political Pamphlets,” which was probably his last 
published production. He appears to have died in obscurity in 
the year 1733, at the age of seventy-four. 

An extract or two from his writings is subjoined : 

While in America, Dunton made frequent excursions into the 
Indian territory, and one of his “ rambles” was to Roxbury, in 
order to visit the Rev. Mr. Elliott, the great apostle of the Indians. 
“ He was pleased to receive me with abundance of respect, and 
inquired very kindly after Dr. Annesley, my father-in-law ; and 
then broke out with a world of seeming satisfaction, ‘Is my 
brother Annesley yet alive? Is he yet converting souls to God?’ 
He presented me with six Indian Bibles, as also with twelve 
‘ Speeches of Converted Indians,’ which himself had published.” 

Dunton thus characterises his father-in-law :—“* Among my 
dissenting authors, I shall begin with Dr. Annesley, a man of 
wonderful piety and humility. Ihave heard him say, that ‘he never 
knew the time he was not converted.’ The great business and 
pleasure of his life was ‘to persuade sinners back to God from 
the general apostasy;’ and in the faithful discharge of his 
ministry he spent fifty-five years. He had the care of all the 
churches upon his mind, and was the great support of dissenting 
ministers, and of the morning lecture. His non-conformity 
created him many troubles; however, all the difficulties and 
disappointments he met with from an ungrateful world, did never 
alter the goodness and the cheerfulness of his humour. And 
what an ingenious author has said of himself, in a different case, 
was true of the reverend doctor : 

‘ A slave to sickness, and to pains a prey, 
I keep my humour, cheerful still and gay.’ 
After his decease, Mr. Williams preached his funeral sermon, and 
Mr. De Foe drew his character, and the reader may meet with 
it in that author’s works.” 

Of Baxter he remarked, that “he was a man well versed in 
polemical divinity, and the modern controversies, that were then 
managed with a great deal of warmth and concern, His humour 
was something morose and sour, which may, perhaps, be imputed 
to the many bodily affections he laboured under, as well as to the 
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troubles and disturbances he met with in the world. He has 
writ more than most men can read in a lifetime.” 

Of Ridpath, the political writer, he says :—* He is a consider- 
able scholar, and well acquainted with the languages. He is a 
Scotchman, and designed, first of all, for the ministry; but by 
some unfortunate accident or other, the fate of an anthor came 
upon him. He has written much; his style is excellent ; and his 
humility and his honesty have established his reputation. He 
writes the ‘ Flying Post,’ which is highly valued and sells well. 
It was this ingenious gentleman that invented the Polygraphy, 
or writing engine, by which one may, -with great facility, write 
two, four, six, or more copies of any one thing upon so many dif- 
ferent sheets of paper at once.” 

“ Mr. Daniel De Foe is a man of good parts and very clear 
sense. His conversation is ingenious and brisk enough. The 
world is well satisfied that he is enterprising and Jold: but, alas! 
had his prudence only weighed a few grains more, he would cer- 
tainly have wrote his ‘Shortest Way’ a little more at length.” 

To conclude—Dunton thus describes Tonson, his contemporary 
brother in trade :—“ He was bookseller to the famous Dryden ; 
and is himself a very good judge of persons and authors ; and as 
there is nobody more competently qualified to give their opinion 
of another, so there is none who does it with a more severe 
exactness, or with less partiality ; for to do Mr. Tonson justice, 
he speaks his mind upon all occasions, and will flatter nobody.” 





BURTON’S ‘* ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” 

Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” is certainly an extra- 
ordinary book. Sterne is accused, with some justice, of stealing 
much from it, never acknowledging his obligations to it; some 
of his stories are copied almost word for word from the “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.” The title of the work is, ‘‘ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy: what it is; with all the kinds, causes, symp- 
toms, prognosticks, and several cures of it. In three maine 
partitions, with their severall sections, members, and subsec- 
tions. Philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened and cut 
up. By Democritus, Junior.” In defence of his title he says, 
‘*Tt is a kind of policy in these days to prefer a fantastical title to 
a book which is to be sold; for as larks come down to a day net, 
many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing.’’ Burton com- 
pares himself to a ‘‘ ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he 
sees, leaving his game.’’ ‘‘ I am not poor,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1am not 
rich ; I have little, I want nothing; all my treasure is in Minerva’s 
tower. I still live a collegiate student, as Democritus in his 
garden, and lead a monastic life, sequestered from the tumults and 
troubles of the world.” 

Burton’s book was very popular in his lifetime, (he was born in 
1576, and died about the beginning of 1640,) but towards the close 
of the 17th century it fell into oblivion, till Johnson brought it 
again into notice. It was the only book, he said, that ever took 
him out of his bed two hours sooher than he wished to rise. 
Speaking to Boswell, he said, ‘‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
is a valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. 
But there is a great spirit and great power in what Burton says, 
when he is writing from his own mind.” Warton also says of it, 
“The writer’s variety of learning, his quotations from scarce and 
curious books, his pedantry sparkling with rude wit and shapeless 
elegance [but query, Mr. Warton, how can ‘‘ elegance’ be ‘‘shape- 
less” ?] miscellaneous matter, intermixture of agreeable tales and 
illustrations, and, perhaps, above all, the singularities of his feel- 
ings clothed in an uncommon quaintress of style, have contributed 
to render it, even to modern readers, a valuable repository of 
amusement and information.” 





COMFORT UNDER TRIALS. 

Weigh your sins and your mercies together before you look at any of your 
trials. Never think of your sufferings, but at the same time think of your sins. 
Afflictions will sit light when sin‘sits heavy. You will find then that you 
have sinned away this comfort, and overloved the other blessing, have abused 
God’s mercy, and stood in need of his rod, for he does not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men. Whatever be the temptation or affliction, there is 
need for it. And then, have we no mercies iv our trials? “It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not.”— 
Hixt’s “ Jt is well,” 
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FASCINATION. 

The sympathetic power of fascination is a most unaccountable phenomenon. 
It is well known that in regions infested with v snakes, there are 
persons endowed both by nature and by art with the power of disarming the rep- 
tile of his poisonous capacities. The ancient Cyrenaica was overrun with 
poisonous serpents, and the Psyhlli were a tribe gifted with this faculty. Bruce 
informs us, that all the blacks in the kingdom of Sennaar are perfectly armed by 
nature against the bite of either scorpion or viper. They take the cerastes, or 
horned serpent (one of the most venomous of the viper tribe) in their hands 
at all times, put them in their bosoms, and throw them to one another as 
children do apples or balls; during which sport the serpents are seldom 
irritated to bite, and, when they do, no mischief ensues from the wound. 
It is said that this power is derived from the practice of chewing certain 
plants, und this is probably the fact; these substances may impregnate the 
body with some quality obnoxious to the reptile. The same traveller has 
given an account of several of these roots. In South America a similar practice 
prevails; and a curious memoir on the subject was drawn up by Don Pedro 
d@’Orbies y Vargas, detailing various experiments. He informs us that the 
plant thus employed is the vejuco de guaco, hence denominated from its having 
been observed that the bird of that name, also called the serpent-hawk, usually 
sucked the juice of this plant before his attacks upon poisonous serpents. Pre- 
pared by drinking 2 small portion of this juice, inoculating themselves with it 
by rubbing it upon punctures in the skin, Don Pedro himself, and all his domes- 
tics, were accustomed to venture into the fields and fearlessly seize the most 
venomous of the tribe. Acrell, in the Amanitates Academica, informs us that 
the Senega possessesa similar power. ‘This power of fascinating serpents is 
so great, that, according to Bruce, they sicken the moment they are laid 
hold of, and are as exhausted by this invisible power, as though they had been 
struck t by lightning, or an electrical battery. Dr. Mead, and Smith Barton, of 
Phil to explain this power by the influence of terror. 
This supposition, however, is not correct, since the serpent will injure one man, 
and not another, if the latter is gifted with this faculty, and the former one is 
not. Thieves have been known to possess the power of quieting watch-dogs, 
and keeping them silent during their depredations. Lindecrantz informs us 
that the Laplanders can instantly disarm the most furious dog, and oblige him 
to fly from them with every expression ofterror. Several horse-breakers have 
appeared at various periods possessing the same art, and they would make the 
wildest horse follow them as tamely as a dog, and lie down at their bidding. It 
is most probable that these charmers derive their power from some natural or 
artificial emanation. The most singular power of fascination is perhaps that 
exhibited by the jugglers of Egypt, who, by merely pressing the serpent called 
haje on the neck, stiffen the reptile to such a degree, that they can wave it like 
arod.—Curiosities of Medical Experience. 








THE KIT-CAT CLUB. 


The Kit-Cat Club, which consisted of the most distinguished wits and states- 
men among the Whigs, was remarkable for the strictest zeal towards the House 
of Hanover. They met at a house in Shire-lane, and took their title from the 
name of Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, who excelled in making mutton-pies, 
which were regularly part of the entertainment— 

“ Immortal made, as Kit-cat by his pies.” 
The founder of this Club was agpenen the celebrated bookseller, who, when he 
had acquired an indep d a villa at Barn-Elms, in Surrey, 
which he adorned with seatuaien ‘of the Kit-Cat Club; painted by Kneller, on 
canvas somewhat less than a three-quarters, and larger than a half-length ; 
a size which has ever since been denominated a Kit-Cat from this circumstance. 
The canvas for a Kit-Cat is 36 inches long, and 28 wide. A splendid volume 
under the title of the “ Kit-Cat Club” from the original paintings of Sir God- 
frey Kneller, containing 43 portraits, was published in 1735. 





IN PLACE AND OUT OF PLACE. 


The difference between “out of place” and “in place” is amusingly illus- 
trated by Walpole :— 

“ 1 laughed at myself prodigiously the other day for a piece of absence. I 
was writing on the king’s birth-day, and being disturbed with the mob in the 
street I rang for the porter, and, with an air of grandeur, as if I was still in 
Downing Street, cried, ‘ Pray send away those marrow-bones and cleavers !’ 
The pvor fellow, with the most mortified air in the world, replied, ‘ Sir, they 
are not at our door, but over the way at my Lord Carteret’s.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, 
‘ then let them alone, may be he does not dislike the noise.’ ‘I pity the poor 
porter who sees all his old customers going over the way too.” Walpole’s 
Letters to Sir Horace Mann, vol. i. p. 225. 


BURNING OF HERETICS." 


Heretics were first burned in England in the reign of Henry IV. the usurper, 
in order to please the bishops, who assisted him in deposing Richard II.— Wal- 
poliana, vol. i, p. 78. 

MUTILATING BOOKS, 

Swift, in a letter to Stella, Jan. 16, 1711, says, ‘I went to Bateman’s the 
bookseller, and laid out eight-and-forty shillings for books. 1 bought three 
little volumes of Lucian in French for our Stella.” This Bateman would never 
suffer any person whatever to look into one book in his shop; and when asked 
the reason for it, would say, “ I suppose you may be a physician, or an author, 
and want some recipe or quotation; and if you buy it, I will engage it to be 
perfect before you leave me, but not after; as I have suffered by leaves being 
torn out, and the books returned—to my very great loss and prejudice.” 





M. FREDERIC CUVIER. 


M. Frederic Cuvier, the younger brother of the illustrious Baron Cuvier, 
Professor of Animal Physiology to the Museum of Natural History at Paris, 
and Inspector-General of the University, was born at Montbelliard, in Alsace, 
in 1773: he had from an early period attached himself to those studies which 
his brother had cultivated with so much success, and his appointment as keeper 
of the menagerie at the Jardin des Plantes furnished him with the most favour- 
able opportunities of studying the habits of animals, and of prosecuting his 
researches on their physiology and structure. The Annales d’Histoire Naturelle, 
and the Mémoires du Musée, contain a series of his irs on zoological 
subjects, of great value and interest, and his work Sur les Dents des Mammi- 
Séres considerées comme Caractéres Zoologiques, is full of novel and original 
views and observations, and has always been considered as one of the most 
valuable contributions to the science of zoology which has been made in later 
times; the great work Sur l’Histoire des Mammiféres, of which 70 Numbers 
have been published, was undertaken in conjunction with Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
and is the most considerable and most extensive publication on zoology which 
has appeared since the time of Buffon. He was likewise the author of many 
other works and memoirs on zoological subjects in various scientific journals 
and collections, 

M. F. Cuvier, like his celebrated relative, combined a remarkable dignity 
and elevation of character, with the most affectionate temper and disposition, 
Like him, too, his acquisitions were not confined to his professional pursuits, 
but comprehended a very extensive range of literature and science. In his 
capacity of Inspector of the University, he devoted himself with extraordinary 
zeal to the improvement of the national education of France in all its depart- 
ments, from the highest to the lowest. It was in the course of one of his tours 
of inspection that he was attacked at Strasburg with paralysis; the same 
disease which, under similar circumstances, had proved fatal to his brother, 
and likewise in the same year of his age, 63.— Farewell address of the Duke 
of Sussex to the Royal Society. n 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 


How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow pale—how 
many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals—so it is the nature of woman 
to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delicate 
female is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. With her, the 
desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of existence is atan end. She 
neglects all the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life, in healthful currents, through the veins. 
Her rest is broken; the sweet refreshment of sleep is broken by melancholy 
dreams; ‘‘dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks 
under the slightest externalinjury. Look for her, after a little while, and you 
find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who 
but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily 
be brought down to darkness and the worm.— Washington Irving. 


DESPATCHING NEWSPAPERS FROM THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


The number of persons employed in the sorting and despatching of news- 
papers is very great The stated number is about 290; but on particular occa- 
sions, when there is anything of an exciting interest in the public journals, 
the number is increased to 300. The operation to be gone through in forward- 
ing newspapers, is much more simple than that which must be observed in the 
case of letters. The first thing to be done is to put all the newspapers one way ; 
so that their respective addresses may be at once perceived. This done, they 
are carried to the sorting table, where they are sorted or arranged for all the 
great lines of road for the different mails. The number of divisions into which 
they are classed is twenty. ‘They are then collected into other parcels and 
carried to the mails by which the respective parcels se arranged or sorted are 
to be forwarded to their several places of destination. But though the process 
of sorting newspapers for the mails be less complicated than that gone through 
in the case of letters, nearly the same time is required to sort a thousand, or any 
other given number of newspapers, that is required to sort the same number 
of letters. The difficulty of handling papers, in of their bulky 
appearance, is so great, that as much time is lost in the process of handling as 
is required to examine, tax, and stampletters. It is stated by the clerks in the 
post-office, that where a man would take one handful of letters he must take 
twenty handsful of newspapers.—Travels in Town, by the Author of ** Ran- 
dom Recollections.” 





MORAL HONESTY. 


They that cry down moral honesty cry down that which is a great part of 
religion—my duty towards God and my duty towards man. What care I to 
see a man run after a sermon, if be cozen and cheat as soon as he comes home! 
On the other side, morality must not be without religion, for if so it may change 
as I see convenience. Religion must govern it, He that has not religion to 
govern his morality, is not a drachm better than my mastiff dog ; so long as 
you stroke him and please him, and do not pinch him, he will play with you as 
finely as may be, he is a very good moral mastiff; but if you burt him, he 
will fly in your face and tear out your throat.—Selden—Table Talk. 
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